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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PARTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eCcentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit tbe photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - - 14s. 1d, 
Three months - - - - - gs. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts'may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘*The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘' THE TatrLer,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 


NOW READY. 
VOLUMES I. to VIII. of 
ara Sea DE BOR, 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained 
price 2/6 each. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “THE TATLER” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd, Stamp to cover postage of same. 


IN! OF Wie BAe Deye 
Vols. 1.—XIII. of 


‘PAB SPs Bek. 


Vol. |. 18/6. Subsequent Volumes, 12/6 each. 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


Cases for Binding, price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Office, Post 
Free, 2/10. 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 
as follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be Va. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding, 
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ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County Kerry, owned and managed by the 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY (IRELAND), 
are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed in all respects. 
BOATING. SEA BATHING. FISHING. 


For full particulars, route, &c., write Horets ManaGer, Southern Hotel, 
Kenmare. 


pn nn 
COTLAND—NORTH BERWICK. A Beautiful and Invigorating Seaside 


Resort. THE ROYAL HOTEL is now under entirely new management and 
has been Refurnished and Redecorated throughout. A most comfortable and first-class 
Hotel. SUPERIOR CUISINE. MODERATE TARIFF. Special terms for Families, 
— Apply, Proprietor. Telegrams ‘‘ Royal,” North Berwick. Telephone, No. 3. SEVEN 
First-class GoLF CoursEs IN THE VICINITY. 


Original Drawings from 


“PUN Cry 


IncLupING Works By LINLEY SAMBOURNE, BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 
E. T. REED, RAVEN HILL, PHIL MAY, and others. 


Also Pictures by HERBERT J. FINN, GROSVENOR THOMAS, and others. 
NOW ON VIEW. ADMISSION FREE. 


WOODBURY PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHS of Famous Works by 
Old and Modern Masters from the National Galleries of Great Britain 
and the Continent. Illustrated Catalogue Post Free, 1s. 


TEE WwW: ©:@ DB: UERY, G ATG EEN: 
37, New Bond Street, W. 


ORDER 10> VIEW, 
LONDON HOSPITAL QUINQUENNIAL APPEAL. 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


The Hospital stands in the midst of the poorest workers of 
the East End. No one can ever suggest that it should be moved 
one foot from its present site. 

This is the only General Hospital for the whole of East London. 

It takes £90,000 a year to keep up the Hospital, of which only 
£22,000 comes from investments. 

Last year 162,147 poor people attended as out-patients, and no 
less than 13,160 were treated as in-patients. 

It is the largest hospital for men 

} in England. 


It is the largest hospital for women 
It is the largest hospital for children 


Contributions may be sent to the 
HON. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman, London Hospital, E. 


N.B.—On production of this Order from ‘THE TaTLER”’ you 
will be shown all over the building. 


THE The Best FT EGE; 
Weekly 
SPHERE: | newcpaer | SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, OCTOBER. 3, ; 


will contain, among many other interesting items, 


A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT OF IMPORTANCE TO MUNICIPAL 
AUTHORITIES : 


THE NEW BERLIN CITY RAILWAY: 


AN OBJECT LESSON TO ALL BRITISH MUNICIPALITIES. 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE; 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


Tue Souter's Lamp. By Hector MacGregor. 6s. (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

Lorps anp Lapigs. By R. Murray Gilchrist. 3s 6d, (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Tue Last oF THE Barons. By Lord Lytton. ‘New Century Library.” India 
Paper Edition. 2s. net. (Nelson.) | 

Esop's Fastes. With Numerous Illustrations, In 12 Parts. Illustrated by Maud 
Clarke. Part I.- 6d. net. (Cassell.) | 

Tue RoyaL SHAKSPERE. In 34 Parts. With 68 Rembrandt Photogravures and 
Tinted Plates. Part I. 6d. net. (Cassell.) | 

AvsrecuT Diirer. By L. Jessie Allen. With qo Illustrations, 
Art.” 2s, 6d.net. (Methuen.) 

Tue NoveEts or ALEXANDRE Dumas. Translated by Alfred Allinson. THe Turee 
MUSKETEERS (with an Introduction by Andrew Lang); AMAury; GEORGES; 
Rosin Hoop THE OuTLAw; THE Prince oF THIEVES; THE CorsICAN 
Broruers, and OrHO THE ARCHER. 6d. each, (Methuen.) 

Tue Captain's Tot Gate. By Frank R. Stockton 6s. (Cassell.) 


CroTcHETS AND Forsies. Stories of Shooting, Cricket, and Golf. By the Hon. 
Arthur Bligh. 3s.6d. (Arrows:nith.) 


* Little Books on 
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Gossip of the 11007, 


Whate’er men do, or say, ot think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele. 


A New Prize Competition.—Next week there will appear in 
“The Tatler” the first instalment of our new Prize Competition, 
It will be constructed on absolutely original lines, and I have no 
doubt that it will appeal to the readers of “ The Tatler” as strongly 
as have our previous competitions, especially as the first prize is a 
magnificent 140-Guinea Erard Grand Piano. 


A Grand Old Peer.—The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
may be said to have been the last of 


the old school of great noblemen. 
Hor atehve habits and manners of 
what is popularly known as the 
‘* smart set ”’ he had no sympathy or 


The modern race for 
the passion for display 
ticularly distasteful to him, 
special béte noiy was the 
bridge, which he declared 
was only 
worthy of 
stablemen and 
kitchenmaids. 
Whenever he 
gave a house 
party at Good- 
wood it was 
clearly under- 
stood by his 
guests that 
card - playing 
or gambling in 
any form was 
not to be in- 
Bassano  Cluded in their 
THE GENERAL—SIR ARCHIBALD HUNTER amusements, 
Whose criticism of the work of the naval guns at He was a 
Ladysmith has aroused the ire of Rear-Admiral model of old- 
Fanbton fashioned 
courtesy but 
never forgot he was a duke, and could never be brought 
to tolerate the free-and-easy manners which are the chief 
characteristics of up-to-date smart society. 


The Golden Wedding at Glamis.——Seldom seen in London, 
Lord and Lady Strathmore, who celebrated their golden 


tolerance. 
wealth and 
were par- 
Dawe bes 
craze for 


‘ wedding last Monday, lead an ideal life at Glamis Castle 


at this season of the year surrounded by quite a patri- 
archal array of children and grandchildren, They mar- 
ried for love and not merely for alliance, and they are 
now looked upon as the Darby and Joan of the peerage. 
The loveliest of women in early youth, Lady Strathmore 
was Miss Oswald Smith, a daughter of the great banking 
family; and Lord Strathmore—tall, slight, and handsome, 
with a fine head—was then but plain Mr. Claude Bowes- 
Lyon, a second son with little prospect of succeeding to the 
title. He is still unbent by his years, and the snows of 
seventy-nine winters have but given an artistic touch to his 
silver hair and his short-pointed beard. His face is hand- 
some as of yore, and if the knowledge of ‘‘ the mystery of 
Glamis ’’ has made him more sedate he is the gentleman of 
the good old school as he was when he was still the gayest 
of the gay. 


A Charming Couple-—Lady Strathmore is quite devoted 


_ to her family, of whom she had seven sons and four daughters, 


Five of the sons and three of the daughters are still living, 
and I believe she has about twenty-five grandchildren, of 
whom ten belong to her eldest son, Lord Glamis. Very 
gentle and a charming hostess, Lady Strathmore loves music 
and flowers. She plays very well herself, and when at home 
in the north she generally presides at the harmonium during 
service in Lord Strathmore’s private chapel. Lord Strath- 
more is deeply religious, and the services there are frequent, 
elaborate, and sometimes early. At Glamis they are very 
hospitable, but bridge is not encouraged, though Lady 
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Strathmore is always delighted to join in a game of patience. 
Indeed, an evening seldom passes without finding her engaged 
in that innocent pursuit. Lord Strathmore is very dignified 
and a stickler for precedence at all social functions; but out 
in the open air he will take his coat off and give an exhibi- 
tion of tree-felling worthy of such a sturdy woodman as the 
late Mr. Gladstone. 


A Boy Duke.—The Duke of Leinster, whose estates in 
Kildare have been sold by the trustees to the tenants for 
£1,381,333, is the youngest of our dukes. He was only six 
years old when, on the death of his father, he succeeded to 
the dukedom, and in consequence of his long minority he will 
be a very well-to-do young man indeed when he reaches 
his twenty-first birthday. Many landlords in England will 
probably be inclined to wish they were Irish landlords when 
they hear that the Duke of Leinster’s property fetched £31 
per acre, and yet it is the common opinion in Ireland 
that the young duke is none too rich for a peer. The 
duke’s father and mother both died early and within a few 
years of one another ; he himself has never been too robust, 
and has made one or two trips to Australia and South 
Africa for his health. 


Survivors of the Tichborne Case.—It was stated the other 
day on the occasion of Lord Brampton’s eighty-sixth birthday 
that he is the only survivor of the lawyers who took part 
in the famous Tichborne trial. As a matter of fact, in 
addition to Lord Brampton there are living at the present 
moment at least four of the barristers who were briefed 
either for or against the Claimant—Lord Justice Mathew, 
Sir Francis Jeune, Lord Halsbury, and Lord Llandaff. The 
Lord Chancellor as: Mr. Hardinge Giffard was Serjeant 
Ballantyne’s chief colleague, while Lord Llandaff was 
leading counsel for the Doughty trustees. 


The Motor Car and Elections.—In the next general election 
the motor car will figure very prominently and will be 
largely used in conveying distant electors to the place of 
polling. In canvassing a district the motor car will also be 
extremely useful, and the work which 
quite a short time 5 ago took weeks to 
accomplish will now be got through in 
a day by the ener- getic electioneering 
agent, who will fly from house to 
house in outlying and scattered districts 
on his motor at forty or fifty miles an 
hour, 


~i 
Russell 
THE ADMIRAL—THE HON. HEDWORTH LAMBTON 


Whose outspoken remarks on General Hunter for his criticism 
of naval gunnery caused such a sensation in naval and military 
circles last week 
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THE SECRET OF THE IRISH VICEROY’S POPULARITY 


Lord Dudley visiting the peasants in the west of Ireland 


The Meaning of Little Mary. 
—There is (or was) a theory 
in Scotland which assigns to 
the Englishman an _ undue 
appreciation of his dinner. 
At any rate, Mr. Barrie has 
stated this idea in the terms 
of the most delightful fantastic 
comedy that one could pos- 
sibly imagine. I have rarely 
seen an audience more de- 
lighted at being completely 
“spoofed” than that which 
crowded Wyndham’s last 
Thursday to see the first night 
of Little Mary. The curtain 
rose and we were introduced 
to a charming old Irishman 
whose life work had been to 
prolong the existence of ‘the 
dear darlint English people.” 


AN HISTORIC TAVERN—THE 


4 3 3 i Which has fallen on evil days and come into the Bankruptcy Court. The 
His cure is contained in a “Ship” has most interesting political associations. 


For three generations 
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A Whitebait Tavern. 


How the Press was Spoofed.—One of the 
most curious sensations of the first night was 
to watch the enthusiasm of the house and 
contrast it with the critics in the smoke-laden 
foyer. As a matter of fact Mr. Barrie had 
spoofed the critics, but unlike the audience 
they resented it. Nobody could tell how the 
play was going to end, for there had been no 
dress rehearsal, and those critics who leave 
three-quarters of the play through in order 
to write their ‘“ notices’’ were for once abso- 
lutely unable to do so because it was impossible 
for them to tell their readers how the play 
would end. 


A Chess Village——In contrast to the lan- 
guid interest which chess arouses in England, 
in the district of Magdeburg there is a small 
village which may be said to be entirely popu- 
lated by chess-players. Young and old, rich 
and poor, all play chess alike, and a know- 
ledge of the game forms part of the regular 
routine in the schools, where two hours a da 
are devoted to ‘‘ openings” and “ problems.” 
At the end of each half-year a 
chess examination is held and 
prizes in the form of chess 
boards are presented to the 
best players. There is an old 
inn in the village whose sign 
is ‘* Tothe Chess Board,” and 
here tournaments are held 
from time to time. 


A Noted Lady Animal Painter. 
—Miss Elizabeth Magill, in 
whose work as an animal 
painter the King has recently 
taken much interest, has her 
studio in Kensington, where 
she has now almost finished the 
picture of the King’s terrier, 
Jack, who died during his 
Majesty’s visit to Ireland. 


AT GREENWICH The King has pronounced it 


an excellent likeness of his 
departed friend. The dog is 


sf pamphlet ” of three books cabinet ministers used to meet there at the close of the session for a portrayed in a standing atti- 


as big as a London Directory, whitebait dinner. 


He consigns them to the care 
of his granddaughter, Moira 
Loney, who appears in the first act, six years 
after the prologue, as a sort of healer of body 
and soul. She curesa peer’s sickly daughter, 
she makes another peer’s son give up the 
actress person whom he proposes to marry ; 
she works wonders, and we are all sitting 
agog. Her miracle-worker is “ Little Mary,” 
and that is a euphemism for the stomach. 


A Hurricane of Laughter.—At this dis- 
closure the |house was swept by a_hur- 
ricane of laughter. Who else but Mr, 
Barrie would have taken such a subject as 
dietetics? Who else in defiance of every 
dramatic law could have kept the secret to 
the very end and hold the house from start to 
finish? Mr. Barrie’s genius for the stage 
was never more splendidly illustrated. It 
would be impossible for me to give any idea 
of the delightful interstices of wit and humour 
and fancy of this masterpiece. It is beauti- 
fully acted by Miss Nina Boucicault, who 
has got the chance of her life as the little 
Irish girl, and Mr. John Hare, who is a very 
much alive earl, with Mr. Du Maurier as his 
son, and four or five others. Miss Margaret 
Fraser rather missed her chance as the actress 
—perhaps because she was nervous, 
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The last occasion of a whitebait cabinet dinner was on tude with his ears erect as if 
August 15, 1894, when Lord Rosebery’s ministry dined at the ‘‘Ship” 


listening for someone. 


THE MOTOR SPEED TRIALS AT BEXHILL 
On the track. Car No. 108, a 16 h.p. Dennis 
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A GALLANT WAR HORSE. 


for two things—the brilliant acting of Mr. Kenneth 
Douglas as a too utterly silly young baronet and the 
cake-walk of Miss Jessie Bateman (prettier than ever). 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh (as a queenly countess) plays a 
part similar to her véle in The Bishop's Move. She is 
in love with a sculptor who is also making love to a 
young girl (Miss Bateman). I thought the sculptor 
(Mr. Mills) such a terrible cad that the play palled on 
me a little, but people liked it immensely. Mr. Bour- 
chier, who has become such a clever character actor, is 
excellent as a lazy man, and Miss Empsie Bowman 
contributes a delightful sketch of a miniature model. I 
also liked Mrs. Kendal’s daughter, Dorothy, who 
actually gained by being not too well versed in the art 
of the stage. 


“Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace.”—I do not believe that 
Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace, with which Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham reopened the New Theatre on Wednesday, could 
be more brilliantly acted by any company in the world 
than it is in St. Martin’s Lane. Miss Mary Moore has 
scored the success of her life as the lady who loses her 
necklace—a gorgeous glitter which, I believe, is quite 
real, being part of a great legacy to Sir Charles, who is 
also at his best. Mr. Leslie Faber is very clever as 
the kleptomaniac and Mr. Bishop’s elderly colonel is 
masterly. Miss Illington’s matron is so lifelike that I 
positively disliked her just as the gallery boys used to 
hiss the villain. 


Actors of Many Tongues.— Among actors of the 
present day Mr. Beerbohm Tree is one of the most 
capable and clever linguists. He is a finished French 
and German scholar and could quite easily play in 
either tongue if occasion required just as readily as 
be can in English. It was stated ofj Mr. Wyndham 
that his favourite amusement was talking in the German 
language. Whether this statement be true or not there 
is no doubt but that Mr. Wyndham can speak German 
as fluently as his own tongue, and curiously enough 
Miss Mary Moore, with whom he has been so long pro- 
fessionally associated, can also speak German perfectly. 
Some time ago Mr. Wyndham and Miss Moore played 
Miss Edna May has retuced to The School Girl after a holiday in Italy, where she had gone together in Berlin in their favourite parts in David 


to pick up her strength at Salsomaggiore, the famous bathing place near the Borgo de i : j j i 
St. Donnino. It was well known to the Romans, but it was rediscovered only in 1839. Garrick, the whole performance being phe yy 


The treatment consists of hot mud baths and inhalations German language. 


MISS EDNA MAY AT SALSOMAGGIORE 


A Lucky War Horse.—Major enjoys 
the distinction of being the only horse 
which has returned to New Zealand 
from South Africa. How appalling 
the mortality among horses during 
the war must have been may be 

athered from the fact that of 
,ooo horses sent to the Transvaal 
from New Zealand this is the only 
one that returned alive. Major landed 
at Beira and travelled with Lieutenant 
Collins to Mount Dallas, and was 
afterwards ridden 370 miles to Bulu- 
wayo. He was present with Lieu- 
tenant Collins at the engagement at 
Ottershoop, where his rider was 
severely wounded, but Major came 
out of the engagement unhurt. The 
horse apparently had a charmed life as 
he passed safely through all the dan- 
gers of flood and field and sickness of 
South Africa, although he was twice 
wounded in the leg and shoulder. He 
is now the property of Colonel Porter, 
C.B., who rode him at the coronation 
festivities in London, 


“« The Golden Silence.” Mr, Haddon 
Chambers’s latest is not his lightest 
effort. The Golden Silence (played partly : 
in a gold-papered room as if by way A GALLANT OLD WAR HORSE 


of symbolism) is Just e little cha Major was the only horse out of 8,000 sent from New Zealand to South Africa that returned to his native country. 
bare. I shall remember it specially He went through several engagements and was twice wounded 
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FAIR OR DARK? - - 


A TRIFLING DUOLOGUE. By George Frost. 


0: Wi Madge, did Sir Geoffrey Pelham propose last night? But 
never mind, of course he didn’t or you wouldn’t look so 
cross and streaky this morning.” 

Lady Margaret, whose temper sometimes matched her hair, was 
lolling in her own particular arm chair beside the boudoir fire. 
Raising lack-lustre eyes from the pages of the Morning Post she 
treated her sister Celia to a glassy stare. 

“ Cross and streaky !” she repeated slowly. “ Well, I suppose it 
takes a fair woman to look beaming and bloated by eleven o’clock in 
the morning.” 

Celia, on tip-toe before the fireplace, smiled at her own pink and 
white reflection in the mirror. 

“ When a man does not propose,” she announced, apparently 
addressing the coal box, “it is invariably the woman’s fault. Why 
did you manage so badly ?” 

Silence. 

“ Either,” proceeded Celia, “either you snubbed him atrociously 
or you encouraged him indecently. Which was it ?” 

Still silence. 

Celia, though delighted with her own eloquence, felt she had 
missed the bull’s eye. 


“ How do you know ?” 

“ He told me so.” 

“Told youso! When? Last night ?” 

“Ves; he was quite charming to me till we went out to find a 
glow-worm and then—then I thought he was going to, but— 
but » 

“But he didn’t,” supplied Lady Margaret. Drying her eyes she 
sat up. 

“When a man doesn’t propose,” she quoted, “it is invariably the 
woman’s fault. Why did you manage so badly ?” 

“Tt was not my fault,” cried Celia. ‘I neither snubbed nor 
encouraged him. I didn’t laugh at him nor censure his appearance. 
It was he who said all of a sudden and without any warning that he 
had an aversion to fair women. Oh it was awful!” and Celia, too, 
produced her handkerchief. 

* And what did you say ?” 

“TP?  Isaid it was a pity he hadn’t told me so before and that I 
hated albinos myself, and glow-worms, and balls, and ——” 

“Tf you please, my lady, Sir Geoffrey Pelham is in the drawing- 
room and begs you will see him for one moment.” 

The maid addressed 


Twisting.:round= on: ) the pre (reese sna eons 
fender stool she faced her 
sister. 

“Margaret,” in a tragic 
whisper, “ Margaret, were 
you mad enough to laugh 
at him ?” 

The Morning Post 
rustled impatiently. 

“You think you know 
everything, Celia, but you 
don’t.” 

“ But I mean to,” replied 
the other significantly, “ and 
good intentions count. for 
something. It’s no use 
quibbling,” she went on, 
“you did or said some- 
thing to gag Geoffrey Pel- 
ham. What was it?” 

Lady Margaret gave a 
mirthless laugh. 

“Oh, he proposed right 
enough,” she said. 

The blue china eyes 


Lady Margaret, who after 
a hasty interview with the 
mirror glanced interroga- 
tively at her sister. 

“Yes, of course,” cried 
Celia, ‘‘ go at once, but don’t 
forget to rave about his 
Spanish profile,” she called 
out as Margaret flitted down 
the stairs. 

“A note for you, my 
lady,” said the maid re- 
entering, and Celia glancing 
at the salver saw the well- 
known handwriting. 

“ Fair lady,” she read, 
“you interrupted me last 
night in the middle of an 
important sentence. Mis- 
understanding is costly, so 
I write to put one fact be- 
yond its reach. As I tried 
to tell you, I always felt an 
aversion to fair women till I 
met you. Since then I am 


»” 


nN. 


opened wider. 

“Proposed, did he? 
Then why on earth 

Then Lady Margaret 
dropped the Morning Post. 

“Celia,” she asked, 
“you admire dark men, don’t you ?” 

The whilom inquisitor blushed. 

“Most awfully,” she murmured, “ but what of that ?” 

“Nothing, only I don’t ; and last night I——” 

“ Good heavens !” gasped Celia, “I believe you told him so.” 

Silence. 

“ Margaret ” (sternly), “I give you up. You tell that peacock of 
a Geoffrey that you don’t admire him and then weep inside the 
Morning Post because he didn’t propose.” 

“Oh dear,”’ moaned the culprit, “ I only said how queer it felt to 
find myself accepting him when I’d loathed dark men all my life.” 

“ And pray what did he say ?” inquired Celia with the air of the 
kind keeper to the prize imbecile. 

“He—he jumped up, turned blacker than ever, and said since 
he was personally repugnant to me he would retract his unfortunate 
proposal.” 

“Hm,” said Celia in scornful pity, “1 should think you and 
Sidney Rendle had better marry each other.” 

“ Sidney Rendle? Why?” 

“Why not? He’s almost an albino; fair enough to please even 
you, I imagine, and he loves dark women.” 


Mabel: | didn’t 


PONS ASINORUM LOGIC 


20 Colonel: My dear Mabel, why on earth did you lead from the ace and one small one? 


Colonel : But, my dear, you did; you led from the ace of clubs 
Mabel: | couldn’t have done so, because ! didn’t know | had it 


indifferent to all women, fair 
or dark, excepting one. In 
spite of her repulsion to fair 
men; the expression of which 
drove me last night to sup- 
per and despair, I hereby 
entreat that one to marry me. At least we shall be well matched. 
Is that a dark saying? Please send me a fair answer.—Yours, 
SIDNEY RENDLE.” : 
“¢P,S.—I will dye if you wish. What can a lover say more?” 

, Celia,” cried Lady Margaret darting into the room, “ Geoffrey 
says we must be one soul because our eyelashes are duplicates ; he 
says contrast means conflict, that ‘like-to-like’ is a law of nature, 
and that I’m bound to admire him sooner or later because——” 

“‘ May Icomein?” said Sidney Rendle in the doorway. ‘I got tired 
of waiting in the library so I followed Lady Margaret upstairs.” 

“So did I,” echoed Sir Geoffrey over Sidney’s shoulder. 

‘* Waiting,” exclaimed Celia with a lame severity, “ waiting—for 
what ?” 

“For my answer,” replied Sidney as he took her hand. 
~ Lady Margaret retired hastily to the window ; the Spanish profile 
followed. : 

“ Geoffrey,” she whispered gazing at it, ‘1 do not admire niggers, 
still there is an exception to every rule. But are you sure you would 
not look better with a contrast for a wife ?” 

“You double all my effects,” he replied (not referring to her 
dower). ‘Matches you know, not contracts, are made in heaven.” 
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The Armament of the Honourable Artillery Company. 


aaa lh 


THE GUN “PARK” SHOWING THE GUNS THAT HAVE BEEN TAKEN TO AMERICA 


THE ARMOURY OF THE COMPANY 


The delegation of the Honourable Artillery Company, consisting of 160 officers and men, left Euston Station last Wednesday for Boston to return the visit of the Ancient 
and Honourable Artillery Company of Boston who came to this country in 1896. The deputation, which crossed in the Mayflower and reaches Charlestown on Friday, 
has taken its guns with it, this being the first occasion on which any friendly armed force has been allowed to enter America 
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Hard - worked M.P.’s, — Whenever ‘ 
any stirring question is before the 
country your M.P. is kept hard at work 
even during the recess if he be any sort 
of a speaker at all. Some are not; they 
are particularly ‘“ private” M.P.’s—they have more indis- 
positions than speeches. Candidates at bye-elections are 
frequently compulsorily ‘“ indisposed.” But, after all, one 
speech can go a very long way, frequently the whole round 
of a county division. In towns it is different ; repetition on 
the grand scale is impossible, supporters follow you from 
meeting to meeting. Even then, though practically silent, 
you may have a safe life seat if you indulge the present 
autograph craze—on cheques. One member, at any rate, 
was returned after a keenly-contested fight without making 
a speech at all. That, however, was Lord Fitzwilliam (or 
Lord Milton as he then was), and for Wakefield in 1895. 
But then he canvassed, and his colliers took a liking to the 
boyish candidate (he was the youngest M.P. of all, by the 
way), a sportsman of the sportsmen. The precedent would 
be dangerous to follow. Mr. Hamar Bass was not a great 
speaker, but then, as someone put it, ‘‘he bought the 
place.”’ 


Platform Speakers.—If the M.P. be a considerable M.P. 
he is approached by the whips or the party agent. A 
Winston Churchill, for instance, expects the salute of a 
Cabinet Minister. Otherwise friend asks friend and the affair 
is arranged in the smoke-room, perhaps. A very popular 
young member is Mr. Claude Lowther; he speaks well, 


BREAD FROM WOOD. 
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with a certain reserve that suggests 
depths and an occasional epigram hints 
brilliancy. The white waistcoat, too, 
which he usually affects is generally 
good for an extra round of cheering. 
A delightful gentleman to entertain this—himself veritably 
the entertainer. To his hostess he will discourse dreamily 
on music and the highest of high art, while he will 
tickle the ear of his host with stories of that little French 
play of his that was produced in Paris—essentially for the 
Parisians. Sir Fortescue Flannery is another excellent 
platform performer—tactful, forceful, and factful; one of the 
best I know. In the north Sir Henry Seymour King carries 
weight ; he uses, however, the most copious of notes and 
interruption is quite fatal to him. And this really is the 
great test of the mob orator. Mr. Ernest Beckett, for 
instance, does not like it; it bores him, though really he 
is quite sufficiently alert mentally to cope with it if he 
cared to. 


Bread from Wood.—A correspondent sends me the follow- 
ing recipe for bread which he thinks may possibly become 
popular later on, though personally I do not think it can be 
a wholesome form of diet. Pound into a pulp a piece of 
ordinary timber which has just been freshly stripped of its 
bark, leave the pulp to soak in linseed oil for a couple of 
hours, then bake the pulp, and behold it is ready to be eaten. 
My correspondent informs me that bread made in this 
manner was eaten in Strasburg when it was besieged during 
the Franco-Prussian War. 


TO CHLORIS SINGING A SONG OF HIS COMPOSING 


Chloris, yourself so far excel 

When you vouchsafe to breathe my thought, 
That like a spirit with this spell 

Of my own teaching I am caught. 


That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 
Which on the shaft that made him die 
Espied a feather of his own 
Wherewith he wont to soar on high, 


Had Echo with so sweet a grace 
Narcissus’ loud complaint returned, 
Not for reflection of his face, 
But of his voice, the boy had burned 
—Edmund Waller 
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Fascinating 
Figures. — 
Lovers of 
statistics 
ought to find 
some appetis- 
ing food in the 
latest volume 
published by 
the London 
County Coun- 
cil. It goes 
without say- 
ing, of course, 
that London 
is still grow- 
ing, but not 
nearly so fast 
asit did. The 
population of 
the metropolis 
fifty years ago 
used to in- 
crease at the 
rate of 20 per 
cent. every 
year ; last year 
the annual 
increase dwin- 
dled to 7 per 
cent. In Lon- 
don generally 
the women 
outnumber the 
men in the 
proportion of 
eleven to ten, 
but in Wool- 
wich, Poplar, 
and the City 
the males are 
in a big ma- 
jority. Every- 
thing in Lon- 
don seems to 
increase 
except the 
pumber of 
Irishmen, 
who have 
been _ be- 
coming 
fewer for 
the last 


i ‘hy 
ry 
| 


First City [Man:1 say, Jones, do you remember 
»when beef was highest? 


Second City Man: No; I can’t say | do fifty years. 
First City Man : Why, when the cow jumped over The Scot- 
the moon, of course tish popu- 
lation of 


‘London, it will cheer Mr. Crosland to learn, is still 
-growing. 


Undetected Criminals.—Londoners are so justly proud 
.of their police force that it is remarkable to find how 
many criminals escape detection. Last year 18,732 
‘arrests were made, while the convictions number 9,598. 
In one respect this massive volume of statistics is dis- 
‘appointing ; it appears that only seventy-four authorities 
have power to break up the roads of London. Judging 
from what one sees daily in the streets I should have 
thought that the number of chartered road-breakers 
“was nearer 1,000. Londoners are great telegram 
‘senders. Their letters are 33 per cent. of the whole of 
the business communications of England and Wales, 
‘but their telegrams by the same method of comparison 
figure out at 38 per cent. 


Lost, One-tenth of a Second.—Some time ago the 
discovery was made that about one-tenth of a second 
was missing in the sun’s time as recorded at Greenwich 
when compared with that of Paris. Longitude is based 
‘upon Greenwich time, and it became, therefore, a matter 
-of supreme importance to determine exactly where this 
apparently diminutive error in time had crept in. The 
leading astronomers of this country and France devoted 
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themselves to the 
search and no 
expense has been 
spared to find the 
truant fraction of 
a second upon which such important results depend. A 
large building has been set up in Paris where the searchers, 
who are men of science and learning, daily make the most 
weird and terrible calculations as to the whereabouts of the 
missing link of time. 


When Beef was Highest. 


Lady Margaret Spicer. — Lord Westmorland’s sister, 
Lady Margaret Spicer, keeps her birthday to-day. Like 
his other sister, Lady Londesborough, she is tall and 
fair, and is gifted with the good looks and good nature 
of the Fanes. Her husband, Captain John Spicer, is a 
Lifeguardsman whose greatest hobby is coaching, and who 
generally takes the road with a brilliant yellow coach—I 
believe he calls it the “« Nimrod ”—and a beautifully-matched 
team of skewbalds. Lady Margaret also likes a seat on the 
box and may often be seen out with her husband. In the 
fishing season they generally spend a good deal of their time 
on Speyside and angle diligently for salmon, though I am 
told they are never burdened with an over-heavy basket. 
Of course they both hunt and the captain is fond of shoot- 
ing. Before Christmas they generally have shooting parties 
of their own at Spye Park, their place near Chippen- 
ham, where the coverts are very fairly stocked. They are 
very prominent in the fashionable world, and like every- 
body of social consequence they have both been painted 
by Sargent. 


Curiosities Worth Seeing.—Among the rare curiosities in 
the royal library at Windsor Castle is a Persian transla- 
tion of Queen Victoria’s Life in the Highlands magnificently 
bound in the most luxurious Persian style. This is a 
present. Not far from it is an English édition de luxe of the 
same work autographed by her late Majesty. This has 
been only recently placed on view. Another curiosity is 
one of the indulgences of Leo X., the abuse of which led 
Luther to his open protest against the pretensions of Rome. 
A perfectly unique item is the stamp with the signature of 
William IV. on it in raised relief by which that monarch’s 
signature was affixed to documents when he became too old 
and feeble to write it. 
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Indignant Millionaire (inspecting his new portrait gallery),;to Dealer: 'Ere, Moss, 
what's all this? Oo are all these chaps? Vandyke, Sir Joshua what's 'is name? 
Didn't | say | wanted my ancestors? 
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MANNERS FOR BABIES. 


I] preaMep I found a sunlit room 

Filled with a delicate perfume, 

Where, moaning their sweet lives away, 
A thousand lovely flowers lay. 

They drooped, so pale, and wan, and weak, 
With hardly strength enough to speak, 
With stems so crushed and leaves.so torn 
It was too dreadful to be borne! 

And one white lily raised her head 

From off her snowy flower bed, 

And sighed, “ Please tell the children, oh} 
They should not treat the flowers so! 

They plucked us when we were 50 gay, 

And then they threw us all away 

To wither in.the sun all day! 

We all must fade, but we'll forgive 

Sf theyll let athert-flowers live!” 


Sue ate some chocolate drops at 1, . 
At 2, she thought she'd take 

A little jelly and a bun; 
At 3, some frosted cake. 


At 4, she nibbled at a roll; 
At 5, a doughnut spied, 

And ate it (all except the hole), 
And then some cookies tried. 


And didn't care for dinner. 
She said she had no appetite, 
With so much Goop-food in her! 


By Goops, and naughty girls and boys; 
SS They pound upon the keys, 
Cex They lift the cover up, on top, 
C33 
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By Gelett Burgess. 


PIANO TORTURE 


Pianos are considered toys 


To see the little jiggers hop, 
‘And both the pedals squeeze ! 


But instruments so rich and fine 
(Especially if they're not mine) 
1 ought to treat with care ; 

So when my elder sister plays 
She'll find it is in tune“always, 
Nor injured anywhere! 


Wuenever brother’s sent to bed, 
Or punished, do not go 
(Alid peer at him and jeer at him, 
. And say, «I told you so!” 


Nor should you try to make him laugh 
When he has been so bad; 

Let him confess his naughtiness 
Before you both are glad! 
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Cheap Doctors.—Iceland is certainly 
the place for the poor invalid as 
medical advice can be had for so low 
a figure as 1d. whilst a critical opera- 
tion will cost the patient 6d. 
reason why medical attendance can be had in Iceland for 
so low a figure is because the medical colleges are well 
endowed with Government grants which enable the mem- 


bers to give their services for 
a merely nominal fee. In 
San Francisco there is a 
medical benefit society to 
which the members each 
contribute the sum of 3d. per 
week. This subscription en- 
titles each member to free 
medical attendance in case of 
illness and provides him 
with a handsome funeral 
when he dies. 


Noiseless Powder.—So 
many of our disasters in 
South Africa have been attri- 
buted to smokeless powder 
that it is rather alarming to 
hear that a German inventor 
named Berguel claims to have 
brought within range of prac- 
tical use in warfare a gun- 
powder that explodes without 
making the slightest sound. 
He is stated to have spent 
£100,000 in experiments 
during the past five years, 
which have resulted in his 


discovery of the methods of making the deadly material. If 
there is really anything in this discovery it is to be hoped 
that we will become familiar with its uses before we enter 


on another campaign. 


The photozraph shows a competition which has lately become very popular on the Continent and in America. 


Prize Hair-dressing 


\ Expensive 
latest craze in New York among very 
wealthy people is an extravagant tyje 
of invitation card. Some of these cards 
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Invitation Cards. — The 


The are beautifully designed and _hand- 


GETTING INTO TRAINING FOR THE STEEPLECHASE SEASON 


black pencil. 


; 


A HAIR-DRESSING COMPETITION AT BUDAPEST 


painted by famous artists. 
millionaire ordered the other day 200 invitation cards from 
a New York firm which cost her just two guineas each. 


The wife of a well-known 


The cards were made of thin 
ivory edged with gold, the 
name of the hostess and guest 
being lettered in gold on one 
side, the other being exqui- 
sitely hand-painted. Ina few 
shops in New York dinner 
invitation cards made of the 
purest white ivory about a 
quarter of an inch thick and 
richly engraved are for sale at 
one guinea each. 


A New Slate.—The time- 
honoured school slate and its 
squeaky pencil are about to 
be abolished in Germany and 
substituted by a white one 
of softer substance than the 
ordinary kind, which is to be 
written on witha black pencil. 
The reason of the grey slate 
being abolished is owing to 
the fact that some distin- 
guished German oculists have 
arrived at the conclusion that 
its use by children seriously 
affects their sight. In several 


cases it has been proved that children complaining of pains 
in their eyes have been quite relieved from the trouble 
when they have for some time used the white slate and 


Each competing hairdresser had a maximum 


time allowance of half-an-hour in which to dress the hair of two ladies, the prize being 100 francs and a diploma 
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Shrimping.—The shrimp retains its 
popularity with excursionists and many 
persons who are not by nature or good 
fortune travellers. A great place for 
shrimpers is Leigh-on-Sea near South- 
end, whence fine boats, manned by a skipper and his mate, 
sail forth of an evening to the grounds in the neighbourhood 
of the Girdler and other lightships. The shrimps are 
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BOILING SHRIMPS AT SEA 


The shrimps when caught are immediately plunged into a cauldron of 
boiling water, and after being well salted are removed with a net and 
sorted so as to be ready for the market 


brought up in a trawl and transferred without delay toa 
boiler in a long, narrow well amidships. They are plunged 
into boiling water, well salted, and removed with a net and 
sorted. By the time the boat reaches shore the shrimps 
are ready for market. 


The Countess of Spencer.—Her sad illness marred the 
celebration of Lady Spencer’s birthday last Monday. In 
her affliction, however, she has the full sympathy of 
her friends, for even when most exclusive she was 
always as charming as distinguished, and enjoyed 
a position in society not always, and not easily, 
attained even by the élite. A curious sidelight is thrown 
upon her character by her conduct with regard to a 
special privilege at Court. Everybody knows that she 
has the right to pass before royalty at a drawing-room 
without spreading her train like the others, but in Queen 
Victoria’s time Lady Spencer never carried her train 
over her arm without formally asking her Majesty’s 
permission to exercise an unquestioned privilege. 


Many Happy Returns to—September 30: Field-Marshal 
Lord Roberts, 1832; Lord Dalzell, 1877; Lord Crichton, 
1872, Lord Penrhyn, 1836; Lord Ludlow, 1865. October 1: 
Lord Grantley, 1855; Lord Lawrence, 1846 ; Lord Ancaster, 
1830; Sir Edgar Boehm, 1870. October 2: Lady Desart ; 
Lord Algernon Percy, 1851; Lord Chewton, 1882, Lord 
Farnham, 1879. October 3: Prince Maurice of Battenberg, 
1891 ; Lord Norreys, 1860; Sir Gervas Powell Glyn, 1862 ; 
Rev. Sir Edward Colt, 1850. October 4: Lady Dorothy 
Feilding ; Lady Theresa Pratt; Lord Herries, 1837. Octo- 
ber 5: Lord North, 1836 ; Lord Ormonde, 1844 ; Sir George 
Prescott, 1875, Sir Thomas Perceval Larcom, 1882; Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor, 1848. October 6: Lord Alexander Kennedy, 
1853 ; Lord Doneraile, 1866; Lord Newport, 1873; Sir 
Richard Pollen, 1846; Mr. Clement Scott, 1841. 


The Gentle Art of Shrimping. 
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A Reason for Miss Hickman’s Dis- 
appearance. — Apyopos of a photograph 
I published in Tue Tater a fortnight 
ago of the missing Miss Hickman 
among a group of nurses a_corre- 
spondent suggests that perhaps the secret of the lady’s 
disappearance may be found in the photograph. “If you 
observe,” he says, ‘‘ very closely your portrait of Miss Hick- 
man you will see that the back of the chair has passed 
through her body; possibly this may have been the reason 
for her having disappeared from the ken of her friends.”’ I 
confess this curious effect of the photograph was unnoticed 
by me at the time I published it, but on looking at it again 
I find that my correspondent is perfectly accurate. Perhaps 
some of those who are interested in the vagaries of the 
camera will suggest an explanation. 


The Coming Duchess.—Frankness is the most striking 
characteristic of the American journalist when he is not 
given over entirely to gush, and one of them has been very 
frank in his estimate of the future Duchess of Roxburghe. 
*“The Duchess May,’’ he admits, “ will be a charming repre- 
sentative of the new blood in the English aristocracy, but 
she is not tall and commanding, and she can hardly be 
called a beauty.” One is quite relieved to learn that ‘she 
is chic and aristocratic and will hold her own well.” Appa- 
rently this critical judge of beauty in woman prefers ‘“ the 
full flower of her mother,’’ Mrs. Ogden Goelet, whose own 
matrimonial fate he discusses with the familiarity of know- 
ledge and finally leaves unsettled solely because he cannot 
make up his mind whether to marry her to ‘‘ rosy-cheeked 
Jimmie Cutting” or to the Grand Duke Boris of Russia. 
He is, of course, much concerned to explain why Miss 
Goelet preferred a presumably decadent British peer to the 
fine flower of New York democracy, and he finds the expla- 
nation in the fact that she had an old English woman for 
nurse who told her stories of the nobility d’outve mey and thus 
warped her youthful mind. Passing away from speculation 
there seems to be’no doubt that the new duchess will 
carry $30,000,000 across the Atlantic to augment the 
15,000,000,000 sterling at which Sir Robert Giffin calculates 
our insular capital. 


The Sale of Kylemore Castle.—The announcement that 
the Duke of Manchester has purchased Kylemore Castle 
sets at rest the rumour that this beautiful residence in the 
wilds of Connemara might become the headquarters of 
royalty in Ireland. At least half-a-dozen residences of im- 
poverished noblemen or county gentlemen in Ireland have 
been selected as eligible for royalty whenever an Irish royal 
residence became a fact, but such a scheme seems fated 
only to be talked of as a possibility. The purchase of 
Kylemore Castle, however, will doubtless attract attention 
to the Irish estate market, where many beautiful residences 
are for sale at comparatively low prices. The thorough- 
going sportsman will find many attractive places in Ireland 
and some of the best houses in the world going for little or 
nothing. 
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AT A BEAGLE PUPPY SHOW 


The judges in consultation before giving their final verdict 
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A Lesson in Honesty.—If you are 
tempted by the prospect of ‘ Arundel 
mullet and Amberley trout,” or even if 
you are merely an ordinary “tripper”’ 
come to gaze .at ‘the castle,” you 
should never cross the bridge at Arundel without reading 
the lesson in honesty that is inscribed upon the south- 
east pier. “Be true and just in all your dealings”’ 
says this good old copy-book maxim, which according to 


Cocks 


A RELIC OF OLD LONDON 


The old stone rest which is on the southern side of Piccadilly is a relic of the 
time when much of the carrying trade of the metropolis was undertaken by 
porters, and was intended as a temporary support for the burdens on their backs. 
The inscription on the stone reads: ‘‘On the suggestion of R. A. Slaney, Esq., 
who for twenty-six years represented Shrewsbury in Parliament, this porters’ rest 
was erected in 1861 by the Vestry of St. George, Hanover Square, for the benefit 
of porters and others carrying burdens, as a relic of a past period in London's 
history. It is hoped that the people will aid in its preservation” 


local legend was placed there by a long-deceased lawyer, 
though after the manner of lawyers not at his own expense. 
It commemorates, however, an involuntary outlay on his 


part. He was a Pooh-Bah on a small scale and held many 
ofices in the 

borough. Amongst 

Hands others he was a 

[A weekly paper states that writers withthe trustee of the sav- 
biggest minds write the most minute hands.] in gs bank and 
Dearest, they say the hands we write warden of the 
Are but an index to our minds; bridge. Once there 
Caligraphy both small and slight happened to be 


In men of mighty brain one finds. 


*Tis thus our intellects they gauge, 
And for ourselves you know you sprawl 
‘Your headlong words across the page, 
While mine are always neat and small, 


But other hands as well there be, 
And truly when our twain entwine, 
Your own is very fair to me 
And only half the size of mine, 


And that, I hope, is proof not less 

That you have “ got a great mind,” too, 
A mind, I mean, to answer “ yes” 

To something I would ask of you. 


of the dissentient. 


an ‘‘ unappropriated 
balance”’ at the 
bank and the worthy 
warden thought it 
would come in 
handy to beautify 
the beloved bridge. 
So he got the con- 
sent of all his col- 
leagues save one, 
with the result that 
a handsome pair of 


overhanging _foot- 
paths was added 
to the structure. 


Then came the day 


He took legal proceedings and the 
unwary lawyer had to refund the cash. 


So there was feel- 


ing as well as wisdom in the advice he had put up for the 


benefit of future generations. 


A Relic of Old London. 
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A Smugegler’s Nest.—Arundel was 
once an important seaport. In the time 
of the Fitzalan earls it was a kind 
of little Portsmouth and one of the 
southern gates of the kingdom. The 
earl, who fought at Crécy, was thus able to land his 
prisoners and his loot at his own door. By the way, 
it was out of the ransom obtained for these prisoners 
that the original great hall at Arundel Castle is said to have 
been built. Arundel in those days looked upon piracy with 
a lenient eye, unless the pirates happened to be aliens, when 
retribution sudden and severe fell upon them. Later in the 
centuries it was anest of smugglers. Indeed, it is scarce 
fifty years ago that a cargo of contraband was successfully 
landed close by. The particular ‘‘ Smuggler Bill” who ran 
it came in the guise of a peaceful collier captain, and when 
the coastguard boarded him at the river mouth a well- 
planned squabble with the cabin boy about his light refresh- 
ments threw him off the scent. A regular pilot worked the 
vessel up the Arun, but at Ford, where the water was slack, 
the captain himself took a turn at the wheel and accidentally 
ran her aground. As she could not float again till high tide 
the pilot went home for the night, and by the time he 
returned next morning the ‘“stuff’’ was safe ashore. He 
noticed that the vessel was higher in the water, but he 
could prove nothing though he suspected much. The 
clever captain had outwitted the customs. 


A Good Man Gone.—There is a great deal of unnecessary 
surprise in certain quarters that Lord George Hamilton 
should have resigned Cabinet office for conscience sake. It 
has become the habit, especially with the bitterest class of 
opponent, to dub him ‘‘a hungry Hamilton” and assume 
that he would hang on to office on any terms. Personally 
Lord George is quite the reverse of this fancy portrait. He 
really has a well-developed backbone cloaked under an air 
of culture and an ultra-polite manner. As a politician he has 
always been straightforward, and has never condescended 
to say one thing and mean another even when the interests 
of his office seemed to demand it. He may not have been 
brilliant, but his colleagues always considered him a safe 
man, and if he had only had voice enough to shout down 
the opposition at a public meeting and push enough to 
shoulder competitors elsewhere he might have secured a 
much stronger position as a publicist. He has done very 
well on the whole at the India Office. 


booker & sullivan 
ON TO TROWLOCK ISLAND, TEDDINGTON 
Divers at work connecting the gas pipes under the backwater 
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AT THE LONDON PAVILION 


By Arnold Golsworthy. 


can only account for it by the theory of 
reincarnation. I presume that in some 
former existence I did not quite play the 
game, and that I am now doing penance for 
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some of my prehistoric misdeeds. 
as I understood definitely that the London 
Pavilion was to be the feature for this week I 
hurried round and asked for a seat, confidently 
hoping in this way to be able to dodge the 
Sime person. I felt sure that if I could once 
lose myself in the audience he would never 
be able to identify me among the sea of heads 
in the house. Up -to a certain point every- 
thing worked splendidly. I was given a 
really excellent seat and settled myself down 
for a pleasant evening. Then all at once 
the manager appeared. He said that Mr. 
Sime had just arrived, and he had therefore 
arranged after a good deal of trouble to find 
us two seats together as he thought I should 
like to sit next to my—friend! I can hear 
the man’s offensive snigger now as he sat down 
beside me and blandly observed that while I 
had to pay for my programme in the usual 
way his had been presented to him by the 
management. 
Ms Pollo Jerome, whose Christian name 
seems to be a sort of cross between a 
heathen deity and Mary Ann, came upon the 
stage and bowed. After that Miss Jerome, 
who, of course, had other tricks in her 7é- 
pertoire besides bowing gracefully, climbed 
on a swinging trapeze and began to tie herself 
in knots. Sometimes I wondered if she 


As soon 


would ever be able to get herself straight 
again. 
powerful young lady, but several of the feats 
she performed that evening must have held 
the record in feminine gymnastics. 


Miss Jerome does not look a very 


r. William Gourlay is described as an 

“ eccentric comedian and dancer,” and 

he is certainly all that. It is difficult to say 
what his turn consists of as there is really 
nothing in it of a definite character, but as 
soon as it is over the house rises as one man 
and wants more of it. At one moment Mr. 
Gourlay is chasing the limelight round the 
stage so as to be able to stand well in it, and 
at another moment he is trying a sentimental 


rans 
marie 
WILTON 


song at the alleged request of a lady friend. 
The song is all about sweet-scented roses and 
similar bvic-d-brac, and Mr. Gourlay’s bur- 
lesque of the average platform singer is a 
sheer delight. As an eccentric dancer Mr. 
Gourlay more than justifies his description, 
and his performance is characterised through- 
out by an artistic refinement that is as welcome 


as it is rare. 


spinosa and Wilson are a lady and gentle- 
It has 
come to their knowledge that the variety 


man in the dancing industry. 


theatres are giving a good deal of patronage 
to foreign dancers, from the exponents of the 
cake-walk to the Russian waltzevitch. (Some 
people might wonder where I got my know- 
ledge of Russian from as per above, but they 
will never know.) 


therefore, undertake to show us that all these 


Espinosa and Wilson, 


foreign dances can be very well produced by 
home industry if desired. Is this a subtle 
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argument in favour of protection? Certainly 
the two dancers justified their claims all along 
the line. Their rendering of the danse tour- 
dillon was quite up to foreign samples, and 
the admirable burlesque they gave of the 
Russian dances, usually rendered with top 
boots, folded arms, and a protracted screech- 


ing, evoked a storm of laughter and applause. 


r. Percy Honri has a refined display of 
concertina work which is characterised 
by a rich and refreshing humour. One is 
instinctively inclined to associate the concer- 
tina with the East-end and a lady with a large 
coloured feather in her hat, but we are grow- 
ing out of that view by degrees. Like everything 
else the concertina has benefited by the course 
of evolution and the march of progress and 
other well-advertised phenomena of the same 
standard kind. In Mr. Honri’s hands the 
concertina becomes a portable orchestra, and 
the fact that he refrained from giving us the 
usual imitation of church bells is sufficient to 
show the control he has over his instrument 
and—himself. One of his cleverest efforts 
was the singing of “’E Dono Ware ’E Are” to 
the tune of “ The Lost Chord.” In extenua- 
tion of this act of philistinism he explains 
that he is at a concert where the accompanist 
and the singer have both forgotten their 
music. As the only tune the accompanist 
can play without his music is the one above- 
named he is obliged to do the best he can ‘to 
fit it to the only song the vocalist happens to 
be word-perfect in. Hence the startling com- 
bination. 
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A STRANGE CHARGE, 


Admiral v. General.—General Sir Archibald 
Hunter, who has come into collision with 
Rear-Admiral Lambton on the subject of the 
efficiency of the naval gun at Ladysmith, has 
managed to compress more fighting into his 
short life than falls to the lot of many men. 
He has practically been on active service 
since 1884, when he fought through the 
whole of the Soudan campaign and earned 
his majority. He was the first Governor of 
Omdurman, and for a few months in 1899 
commanded the. Quetta district. During the 
last British campaign on the Nile General 
Hunter was so much to the front when there 
was any fighting to be done that he was 
popularly known as “ the point of the Sirdar’s 
spear.”’ In his outspoken criticism of General 
Hunter, Admiral Lambton alluded to him as 
avery young man. Oddly enough the general 
is exactly the same age as the admiral, both 
of them haying been born just forty-six years 
ago. Like all the Lambtons the admiral is 
a born fighter. At the beginning of the Boer 
War, writing to Lord Goschen, he said, “I 
wish to heaven I were not an officer; I should 
very much prefer to be a private in the North- 
umberland Fusiliers fighting at the front 
than captain of the Powerful rolling in St. 
Simon’s Bay doing nothing.” 


An Age of Pamphlets.— Whether the changes 
in our fiscal system urged by Mr. Chamber- 
lain is a retrograde step or not there can be 
no doubt that the methods adopted by 
both political parties of reaching the public 
through the medium of pamphlets is a 
reversion to the pre-newspaper days. Before 
the era of the daily and evening papers 
pamphlets were the only method of com- 
munication between the leaders of public 
opinion and the great mass of the nation, 
but for the last fifty years this has been a 


SIR JAMES PENDER’S YACHT, ‘ BRYNHILD” 


Last year she was first twelve times out of fourteen starts and the other times her topmast dead letter. Oddly enough, although from 

and bowsprit were carried away. The handicapping time allowance prevented her getting the davs of Queen Elizabeth to the end of 
a flag more than eight times. The previous year she sailed about forty times and won a yy, 

£1,000 in cups the eighteenth century the pamphlet was as 

much an English institution as our plum 

The Hideousness of the Motor.—Motor carmakers would pudding, the word itself is obviously not of British origin. 

do much to conciliate the prejudice of non-motorists if they Thousands of pages have been written on the etymology 

would only learn to build their cars on less hideous lines of the word and the origin of pamphleteering, but it has 

than at present. The enthusiastic motorist is never tired of never been finally settled from whence we derive the word 

telling one that the “works” are the main thing and that or at what time the custom of writing pamphlets first came 

only the inexperienced novice looks at the superstructure. into use in England. 


This superstition was probably started by the 
makers as it gave them a ready retort to those 
who object to the unsightliness of the modern 
motor car. Where it is not cumbrous and 
ungainly the average motor car gives the 
impression of brassy aggressiveness which one 
associates with the most unpleasant features 
in up-to-date commercialism. 


Cathedrals and.Whisky.—Mr. John Kinahan, 
the head of the famous firm of Dublin distillers 
who died the other day, had the somewhat 
unusual distinction for an Irish distiller of 
never having restored a cathedral. The two 
Dublin cathedrals, St. Patrick and Christ- 
church, were, as is well known, rescued from 
ruin by stout and whisky respectively, Sir 
Benjamin Guinness having restored the 
former while Mr. Henry Roe was responsible 
for the rebuilding of Christchurch. ‘The pre- 
sent head of the Kinahan family, Sir Edward 
Hudson-Kinahan, who succeeded his father, 
the first baronet, in 1892, was educated at 
Harrow and was for some time in the aist 
Hussars. As a schoolboy he was a useful 
cricketer, but he has not since shown that 
love of sport which one expects to find in an A STRANGE CHARGE—THE BIGGEST GUN IN THE WORLD 


Irishman and a Harrovian. Made at Watervliet Arsenal in the United States. The size of the weapon is well shown by 
the two children being able to sit in its mouth 
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E is always interesting to find what an able man thinks 

on important questions of the day even when they do 
not come within his professional outlook; and when these 
matters are those of education and politics every man’s 
opinion is useful, because these are topics on which every 
citizen is bound to have an opinion, or at least a reason for 
following someone else’s opinions. Thus, though Mr. H.G. 
Wells is most interesting in his imaginative romances of 
scientific possibilities or his studies of ordinary human 
nature there is in his essays on society and its future some- 
thing of the attraction of his fiction as well as the value of 
the judgment of a man who sees as far into the mists of the 
future and the London fog of the present as anyone that 


we are likely to meet. 
B" the essayist-novelist has the defects of his qualities. By 
a sort of reaction from his habitual task of making the 
fantastic real to his readers, he now and then produces a 
fantastic vision of the real. And while in fiction he dwells 
on the startling possibilities of nature and science in dis- 
sertation he seems to overrate the extent to which men are 
rational animals or can be made such. 


sere of his most plausible suggestions rest on the assump- 
tion of general rationality—the abolition of “ baby 
talk” and the substitution of a jury system for elections to 
Parliament as a means for deciding political questions. It 
seems as if both these notions had so much to recommend 
them. The language used by mothers and nurses, but far 
less frequently by fathers, to small children is not particularly 
beautiful, and is even irritating when employed (as it 
generally is) in excess. The rational and educated being is 
keenly annoyed when his wife, whom he has been accustomed 
to regard as an intelligent being with intermittent attacks of 
dress, speaks to his son and the hoped heir of his own 
intellectual qualities in terms such as “ Was zoo ums icky 
doodles, zen!’”’ Even the more harmless perversion of 
“bye-bye” for “bed” or “sleep” finds no favour in his 
ears, or at least in those of Mr. Wells. The English 
language—which, as he justly believes, is quite good enough 
for the best of us—is to be used from the first. Why 
burden a hapless child at a receptive age with a dialect that 
will be merely ridiculous when it grows older? 
Aas yet the language of the nursery has a reason of its 
own and a value of itsown. It is nearer the springs 
of human speech. Further, its words are not all exactly 
represented by existing words. ‘‘ Bye-bye,” for instance, 
is not quite ‘ bed” or “sleep.” It means a good deal more 
than either. Itis the reduplication (a very common practice 
in all languages) of a sound which is the final and strongest 
syllable of very generally used words—lullaby and hushabye— 
naturally employed in inducing babies to go to sleep. To 
“90 to bye-bye” is to go and be put in a cot and very 
likely sung or rocked to sleep by mother or nurse. To “go 
to bed,” on the other hand, is generally a punishment. The 
child goes ‘‘to bye-bye”’ at night as a natural and normal 
retirement to rest. It goes ‘to bed” by daylight to expiate 
mischievous restlessness by enforced quiet. As the child 
grows up the punitive use of bed becomes obsolete, and 
only one word is necessary. 


” 


gain, “‘bow-wow” for “dog” and “ puff-puff’’ for 
“engine” are words that embody the childish concep- 

tion of the object. Sound is what strikes the infant’s 
attention before sight. A dog is something that makes a 
barking noise and a steam engine is something that puffs 
out jets of steam. In slang, which is the baby talk of the 
grown-up, the automobile has received the name of “ teuf- 
teuf” in French, which is “ puff-puff’’ accommodated to 
the more petulant and petty sniffs of the petrol motor. 
“Dog” is a word that conveys absolutely no suggestion in 
itself. It may have been formed from the deep-toned bark 


of a mastiff, but nobody thinks of that. 

AGS even the more idiotic grammatical peculiarities of 
baby talk have their human basis. The child, in 

whom the ego and the non-ego are as yet imperfectly 

differentiated, speaks of itself in the third person. The 

mother or nurse merely falls in with this mode of thought. 

What is the ridiculous ‘ums’? Surely it is the French 


PIE. 
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By Adrian Ross. 


on and our impersonal ove. There is a substratum of reason: 
in the most drivelling human folly, and there is much 
silliness in men when they deem themselves entirely 
rational. 


Fa instance, what could seem more reasonable than the 

proposal to refer political questions toa jury? We 
constantly have to submit most important private affairs to- 
the verdict of twelve good menand true; the liberty of each one 
of us—nay, our life—may rest on the opinion tiken bya jury 
of our asserted guilt. When the evidence has been put 
before the twelve average men, when counsel on either side 
have put their case in the most persuasive way possible, 
when the judge has summarised the evidence and laid down 
the law applicable to the question, the jury generally returns 
a fair verdict ; that is, a verdict accounted fair by the average: 
sense of the community. 


et may be very well, and it is a historical fact that 
parliamentary representation in England developed 
out of the jury which was called to settle questions of finance: 
and local taxation. If the jury is so good an instrument, 
why did our forefathers need to go any further? Simply 
because the jury, while excellent as a means for deter- 
mining matters of fact that had taken place in the past, was. 
quite useless in settling what to do in the future in matters 
of opinion. A jury can very well settle on the responsibility 
of Lord Lansdowne, let us say, for the blunders of the Boer 
War; but what is the use of referring Mr. Chamberlain's. 
tariff proposals to a jury? You give them the blue book 
with the evidence and you let them read or hear speeches. 
on both sides. This everybody gets in the newspapers, 
more or less garbled. Why should any twelve be better 
judges than the rest? It is not a question of twelve 
men only hearing the evidence in its fulness. The tariff 
controversy is one of the most important there can be, and 
while almost everybody can make out the facts of the 
evidence the wisest must feel that they are only guessing at 
the right inferences to be drawn. 


A eee point to be noted is that while the British jury is. 

fairly just it has on more than one occasion become 
pernicious and untrustworthy, and these times were those 
in which juries had to try political cases. In the reign of 
Charles II. politicians got rid of their opponents not by 
hiring assassins but by packing a jury to try charges of 
treason. They could not do so now; but no man has any 
scruple in murdering a policy. Besides, what enables a 
juryman to resist prejudice to a certain extent is his know- 
ledge of personal responsibility for the fate of a definite 
person or persons. If he condemns a man to death against 
the weight of evidence he isa murderer; but in a political 
question the proposed measure, the probable nature of its 
effects—nay, the general character of the results of a law that 
has been in operation—are all matters on which experts if 
any, may differ widely and wildly. 


Though Mr. Wells the day foretelfs 
In fine prophetic fury 

When we shall drop our “ talking shop” 
In favour of the jury, 

And settle duties upon corn 

By twelve good persons duly sworn— 


Though he proclaims that baby names 
Must now be left to lie by, 
And honest “ bed” be said instead 
Of idiotic “ bye-bye,” 
While classified our “ puff-puffs ” are 
As engine or as motor car— 


I fear that still our nurses will 
Indulge in senseless orgies 

Of foolish speech that mothers teach 
To budding Georgie-Porgies, 

While hundreds of papas are sent 

To prattle in a parliament. 


‘The cause, perchance, why we advance 
Less rapidly than may be 
Is possibly that even we 
Are hardly past the baby. 
Oh, drop your rattles and your bells 
And grow as wise as Mr. Wells, 
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THE THREATENED AMERICAN CORNER IN CHINA CLAY 


Potters at Work on the Famous Doulton Ware. 


Turning up the rough model on : ) \ ' mE \ Ee Inside a kiln the pots are baked 
a power lathe = 4 ¥ for four days 


Spectally photographed for ‘‘ The Tatier" 
Tracing the design on a soft piece before going through the kiln A thrower at work turning up the clay into shape 
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SALMON FISHING IN THE NORTH COUNTREE. 


A LIKELY POOL 
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THE PATIENT ANGLER 


CASTING 
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Miss Bacon 


DRESSED FOR A WET DAY 


IN 
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SOME OF THE CATCH 


THE SOURCE OF THE BURN 
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SOCIETY 


Trees Planted by King Edward.—Before 
King Edward left Rufford Abbey on the occa- 
sion of his recent visit to Lord and 
Lady Savile his Majesty planted a 
mulberry tree in one of the gardens. 
If all the trees planted by King 
Edward were placed side by side 
they would form quite a forest by 
themselves. Not only has his 
Majesty planted hundreds of trees 
in different English homes, but in 
various parts of the British Empire 
trees are now flourishing which 
were placed in the ground by King 


Week by Week. 


IN TOWN AND 


Downing Street received the arrival of the 
different members of the Ministry in critical 
silence until the 
Duke of Devon- 
shire arrived in 
his brougham ; 
a slight cheer 
was then raised 
and someone in 
the crowd 
shouted out, 
“We are safe 
\. with Cavendish” 


Lafayette 


THE COUNTESS OF SEFTON 


Is a daughter of the Earl of Bradford and married Lord Sefton in 1898. 


She has two sons—- 


Viscount Molyneux, born December, 1898; and Cecil Richard, born 1899 


Edward. Shortly after the marriage of Lord 
Rosebery the King—then, of course, Prince of 
Wales—visited Dalmeny with nine mem- 
bers of the Royal Family and in their 
presence planted a tree in front of Dalmeny 
House. 


The Countess of Kilmorey.—Lady Kil- 
morey is as well known in the hunting field 
as her husband on the amateur stage. A few 
years ago she came out as a mistress of 
hounds at Mourne Park, their lrish seat near 
Newry, and they say in Ireland that, like 
Lady Gifford, she carries the horn herself. 
She is quite a plucky rider and is still very 
smart and handsome, though her son, Vis- 
count Newry, is nineteen and a Lifeguards- 
man, In her younger days, with her golden 
hair, brilliant complexion, and perfect figure, 
she was a recognised beauty. Her only 
daughter, Lady Cynthia Needham, a lovely 
btt'e girl of thirteen, will some day be a beauty 
too. Lady Kilmorey was formerly a Miss 
Baldock, and everybody: knows the story of 
how a continental newspaper once described 
her as ‘Mees Bulldog” when: she was 
travelling in Italy. Her father was a former 
member for Shrewsbury, a constituency which 
Lord Kilmorey contested unsuccessfully in 
1880 when he was Viscount Newry. People 
said the countess married the disappointed 
candidate by way of consolation for the loss 
of the seat. 


A Ducal Motto.—A correspondent sends 
me an account of a hitherto unrecorded inci- 
dent of the recent meeting of the Cabinet 
which was fated to be its last. The crowd in 


—a somewhat looze rendering of the ducal 
motto. The duke raised his eyes instantly 
as he heard the words, gave 
one keen glance towards the spot 
from whence they had come, 
and then slowly continued his way 
to the council chamber. Of a 
truth the house of Cavendish is 
a powerful influence amongst us 
still. 


At Cranborne Manor.—Lord 
and Lady Salisbury intend to 
spend a portion of the autumn 
at Cranborne Manor, a_ pic- 
turesque place in the west, from 
which the second title of the 
family is taken, at present held by 
their son, a boy of ten. Cran- 
borne Manor must not be con- 
fused with Cranbourn Tower in 
Berkshire, where the King’s prin- 
cipal shooting is. The manor is 
in Dorsetshire and is one of the 
oldest possessions of the family, 
the house being older than Hat- 
field. Lord Salisbury will, of 
course, surrender his office before 
the meeting of Parliament, but 
he intends to take an active part 
in the debates of the House of 
Lords, and it is probable that in 
some future shuffle of the cards 
he will re-enter official life, possibly 
as Secretary for India. Lady 
Salisbury, who married in 1887, is 
a sister of Lord Arran. 
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PRINCESS ALEXIS DOLGOROUKI 


The Princess was Miss Fleetwood Wilson. 
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COUNTRY 


A Cabinet Minister’s Holiday.—The high 
officials of his Majesty’s Government can 
never escape altogether from the cares of 


office. At least twice a week, even during 
the recess, a special messenger from Downing 
Street bearing a couple of important tin boxes 
is despatched to Mr. Balfour wherever he may 
be with documents requiring his personal 
attention, and daily telegraphic messages 
keep the First Minister of the Crown fully ac- 
quainted with the state of affairs in Downing 
Street. Disraeli once boasted that he had 
escaped the attentions of the permanent 
officials for twenty-four hours when he was 
away from London, but this is a difficult 
thing for a Cabinet Minister to accomplish. 


An Australian Countess.—Lady Darnley, 
who is on her way to Australia in the 
Orontes, was born under the Southern Cross. 
She isa native of Victoria, where her father, 
Mr. John Stephen Morphy, was a well-known 
resident. There was quite a romance con- 
nected with her marriage. The present Lord 
Darnley, then the Hon. Ivo Bligh, was a 
famous cricketer, and he took a team out to 
Australia to bring back, as the jargon of the 
time put it, “the ashes of a national game.” 
He was as unlucky as _ his predecessors in the 
field, but he won a wife by way of consolation 
prize. One day in the course of play he hap- 
pened to injure his hand, and Miss Morphy 
good-naturedly lent her handkerchief and 
volunteered to bind up the wound. A man 
must look somewhere while that operation is 
in progress, and if it happens to be in a 
lady’s eyes the end of the encounter is a fore- 
gone conclusion. It was so in this instance. 
The young Englishman found the lady more 
than charming and married her. 


Haines 


AND HER ADOPTED 


DAUGHTER 


The little girl is a Russian 
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Lujayeste 
LORD SHREWSBURY AND HIS SON AND HEIR, LORD INGESTRE 


Whose coming of age has just been celebrated at Ingestre Hall, Staffordshire. Lord Ingestre, who is a lieutenant in the Horse 
Guards, is a keen motorist and has the reputation of being the best dancer in London 
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THE BRIDE 


Lord Garioch, who was married recently to Miss Sybil Heathcote 


The King at Balmoral.—The length of 
the King’s visit to Deeside will depend on the 
weather, but in any case he will not be there 
more than three weeks. If the weather, how- 
ever, turns unusually cold he will come south 
sooner. Balmoral is a remarkably bleak place, 
and though it is now supplied with the most 
complete heating apparatus it is very difficult 
to keep pleasantly warm throughout. In the 
late Queen’s time so little was warming 
thought of that windows were open wide in 
the coldest weather. Queen Victoria was 
subject to sudden rushes of blood to the head 
and the best remedy was a draught 
of icy wind. Her poor ladies had 
a trying time of it in consequence 
when November found the Court 
still at Balmoral. 

Lady in Waiting to the Prin- 
cess.—The Countess of Airlie will 
be in attendance on the Princess 
of Wales during October. She is 
a daughter of the lat: Earl of 
Arran and granddaughter of the 
celebrated Lady Jocelyn, who was 
a prominent figure at Court in the 
early days of the Victorian era. 
Lady Airlie’s husband fell gallantly 
leading his regiment at Diamond 
Hill, and thus a great sorrow was 
brought upon her joyous life. The 
famous “ Airlie drummer” was 
not heard on that occasion, but 
by a curious coincidence only a 
day or two before the sad news 
came while they were hoisting the 
flag on the castle it struck half-way 
and could not be raised higher, thus 
remaining at thesign of death. At 
least, that is the story. The 
present Lord Airlie was ten last 
July. 

For the Hunting Season.— 
Lord and Lady Ludlow will stay at 
Burton Hill House near Malmes- 
bury for the best part of the hunt- 
ing season with occasional intervals 
for visits. There is capital hunting 
to be obtained in the vicinity both 
with the Duke of Beaufort’s Bad- 
minton Hounds and the V.W.H. 


MARJORIE OLIVE, 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Hounds, so the place is well chosen. Lord Lud- 
low has taken it for the season. This will be 
the third year that he has hunted with the Bad- 
minton, only during the last two seasons he 
had a hunting lodge near Chippenham, Lady 
Ludlow intends to entertain at Burton Hill 
House and will make ita very charming centre 
of hospitality to hunting and other people. 


Mrs. Bagot is a daughter of Mr. Frederick Cadogan, uncle of the Earl of 
Cadogan, and wife of Mr. Walter Bagot, Lord Bagot’s brother and heir 
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King Victor Emmanuet.—The Emperor of 
Austria and the King of Italy are reported 
to be the two best shots among European 
monarchs. The latter, who is to visit Windsor 
in November, will have some capital sport 
provided for him and many opportunities of 
trying his skill with the gun. The King of 
Italy has a large collection of guns of all 
descriptions, from heavy, antiquated muzzle- 
loaders to the most up-to-date style of weapon. 
Among King Victor Emmanuel’s collection is 
a beautiful gun said to be worth many hun- 
dreds of pounds. The barrels are beautifully 
chased with designs of sporting 
scenes whilst the stock is of solid 
silver. 

A Tragic Mansion.—Mr, 
John Morgan Richards, the well- 
known City merchant and the 
father of Mrs. Craigie—a delight- 
ful writer—has just purchased 
Steephill Castle and estate in the 
Isle of Wight, a castle that was 
formerly the property of the Ham- 
brough family, and would have 
belonged to the youth whose tragic 
death at Ardlamont will be in the 
memory of all. Steephill Castle 
was occupied by the late Empress 
of Austria, also of tragic memory, 
during her visits to the Isle of 
Wight. Let us hope that its future 
associations under Mr. Richards 
will be happier; the place is cer- 
tainly a beautiful one, the mansion 
being in the style ofa Gothic castle. 


An Irish Horsewoman.—One 
of the best riders to hounds in 
Ireland is Lady Katherine Lindsay, 
who has been a prominent figure 
in some of the most famous runs 
of the Meath and Kildare Hounds, 
Lady Katherine Lindsay was hunt- 
ing the other day with the Mon- 
mouth County Hounds, and as 
might be expected was in at the 
death in company with Mr. Collier, 
the inaster of the pack. Among 
other well-known people who fol- 
lowed the hounds were the Duke of 
Roxburghe and Miss May Goelet. 


Speaight 
ONLY DAUGHTER OF THE HON. MRS. BAGOT 
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THE END OF THE HOPPING SEASON 


1. Pulling the poles 4. Measuring the day's work 
2. Picking the hops into bins 5. Cast-houses, where the hops are dried 
3. Filling the sacks 6. The hop-picker and his family 
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Heroine of “The Cardinal” at the St. James’s Theatre. 


Biogragh 
MISS ALICE LONNON AS ‘FILIBERTA CHIGI,” THE FIANCEE OF THE CARDINAL’S BROTHER 
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The Evil Spirit of “‘The Cardinal” at the St. James’s Theatre. 


> 


Brograph 


WHO IS IN LEAGUE WITH THE MURDERER OF FILIBERTA’S FATHER 


‘ HONORIA,” 


MISS MAUD KOFFMAN AS 
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AUTUMN ON THE YORKSHIRE MOORS 
Among the Heather and the Bracken. 


A WIDE. STRETCH OF HEATHER ON THE ROAD TO GOATHLAND 


The Yorkshire moors, or as they are geographically termed the North Yorkshire Wolds, present some wild and beautiful stretches of open, heather-covered hills, In the autumn 
when the late heather and the burnt ‘gold of the bracken mingle the hillsides become wonderful messes of blended colour 


LONELY MEMORIALS OF THE FORGOTTEN PAST ON THE MOORS ABOVE ESKDALE 


High up on the open summit of Sleights Moor stand these remains of Yorkshire’s earliest men, certainly the earliest men who left behind them any conspicuous sigu. They 
are known as the Low Bride Stones. Ancient graves abound in the neighbourhood, for early man loved the open light of the heath and feared the gloom of the glades 


A LONELY FARMHOUSE ON THE EDGE OF BARNBY MOOR 


The old Yorkshire farmhouses built of the local limestone and sandstone seem to fit the landscape as though they had actually grown from the soil 
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THE NON-STOP MOTOR. TESTS 


Scenes on the Run from London to Margate. 


A PICTURESQUE BIT OF KENT SCENERY AN OLD COUNTRY INN NEAR LARKFIELD 


Cumpuell & Gray 


THE CARS AT MAIDSTONE, WHERE A SHORT REST WAS TAKEN 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


“In Dahomey.”—I had occasion 
to entertain some friends last weck, 
and having enjoyed Zz Dahomey 
on two previous occasions | hied 
me thence. To my surprise I was 
more delighted than ever, for the 
piece has been improved almost 
out of recognition by a rearrange- 
ment of the acts, in which the last 
scene, in Dahomey itself, is happily 
lopped off by the inclusion of some 
characteristic cake-walking. Mr. 
Williams and Mr. Walker remain at 
the head of the company, and have 
not become a bit spoiled by fre- 
quent repetition. Mr. Williams in 
particular is a’ remarkably able 
comedian, an artist to his finger-tips. 


Mr. Colin McAlpin.—M~. Colin 
McAlpin, who won the Moody- 
Manners prize of £250 with his 
opera, Zhe Cross and the Crescent, 
which was successfully produced at 
Covent Garden last week, is a 
Leicester man, and was born in 
1870. As a student at the Royal 
Academy he carried off many 
medals, and afterwards continued 
his studies with Sir Frederick Bridge. 
He writes his own librettos and 
shows a distinct gift for poetry. He 
is a keen footballer and an accom- 
plished organist. 


A Spaniard in ‘‘The School 
Girl.” — Miss Clarita Vidal, the 
artist’s model of 7he School Girl 
at the Prince of Wales’s, who 
fascinates all the relatives of the 
schoolgirls at the artists’ ball in the 
second act of that picturesque and 
tuneful play, is a native of Madrid. 
Determined to go on the stage and 
opposed by her relatives, she made her way 
from Tangier, where her people were living, 
to New York and there sought an engage- 
ment. /Vorodora, then in the height of its 
American success at the Casino, washer 
mascot, for the New York manager over- 


MR. COLIN MCALPIN 


The composer of The Cross and the Crescent 


Week by Week. 


\ 
— 


Ws. & D. Downey 


MISS VIDAL AT THE PRINCE OF WALES'S 


looked her inability to speak more than a few 
words of English and made: her one of the 
six pretty maidens in Leslie Stuart’s play. 
Following the run of Florodora she origi- 
nated the part of Mdlle. Suzette in The Szlver 
Slipper at the same theatre, and then went 
into comedy at the Madison Square Theatre 
as Eugénie in Haddon Chambers’s Cynthia. 
Anxious to improve her knowledge of English 
and the English theatre Miss Vidal wrote 
to Mr. George Edwardes, who held out 
hopes of an engagement if she came to 
London. Taking him at his word she 
arrived here, to be at once engaged to play 
Saaefreda, the artist’s model of Zhe School 
Girl. Miss Vidal now speaks English very 
well besides Italian and French. 


“Dolly Varden.”—To-morrow night will 
witness at the Avenue Dolly Varden, a comic 
opera by Mr. Julian Edwards. Though pro- 
duced originally in America it is thoroughly 
English; the period is 1725. Dolly Varden 
(played by Miss Mabel Gilman) is brought 
to London by her guardian to be present at 
the wedding of her sister. She meets Captain 
Richard Belville and falls in love with him. 
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Mr. Roger Ascham.—“ Aboard 
ship, at Cape Town, Kimberley, and 
Johannesburg,” writes a correspon- 
dent, “I heard allusions to Roger 
Ascham. A prominent amateur 
declared that his organ-playing was 
as wonderful as that of the late Mr. 
Best, and that Ascham was known 
as ‘the Paderewski of South Africa’ 
in regard to the piano. It was there- 
fore worth while going half round 
the world to hear a musician pos- 
sessing such attributes. It scemed 
as if a fashion had set in amongst 
intelligent amateurs in South Africa 
to flock to Port Elizabeth from 
distant parts of the country to hear 
Ascham, and the municipality has 
just voted a considerable sum of 
money to be spent on organ repairs 
and the purchase of a Broadwood 
‘barless’ concert grand for Mr. 
Aschaw’s piano recitals, The organ 
in the Feathermarket Hall at Port 
Elizabeth is an excellent instrument. 
It was, | believe, expressly built for 
the Kimberley Exhibition. I won- 
dered how it would compare with 
the magnificent instruments at 
Syduey and Liverpool. 


His Charm.—“ The real attrac- 
tion of Ascham is that he has a 
musical eclecticism of his own, and 
I do not believe that if he had 
spent the past fourteen or fifteen 
years in the murky climate of dear 
old England he would have broken 
away from stereotyped convention- 
ality and developed this individuality 
of musical expression. He has the 
gift of electrifying a large audience, 
so that after a supreme effort of 
virtuosity they seem to pause in 
wonder, and then when released from the 
spell they have expressed their feelings with 
a heartiness such as no professional claque 
could exhibit. Before receiving recognition 
Ascham had the usual uphill fight, and he com- 
manded his success by reason of hard work.” 


MR. ROGER ASCHAM 


The pianist, 
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Miss Mary Fraser as a Schoolgirl at the Prince of Wales’s. 


- btn EAE ha RN Cian i enliate® hE ES 
Seager fe Giatiy ena . $ 


Foulsham & Banfield 


Miss Mary Fraser is a sister of Miss Agnes Fraser of the Savoy Opera Company. Her experience of the stage began with Three Little Maids in the month of May last 
year at the Apollo. Now she is on the programme at the Prince of Wales's in the small part of Jessie Campbell, a schoolfellow of the dual heroines of The School Girl 
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MR. HOWARD: TALBOT 


The composer of A Chinese Honeymoon 


Eight Hundred Performances:—On Mon- budding authors who think play-writing a life 
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THE EXTRAORDINARY RUN OF “A CHINESE HONEYMOON” 


Established A.D. MCMI. 


27th Year of Kuang-Hsu. 


Mr. Dance as a Manager.—In addition to 
writing plays Mr. Dance is a most entertain- 
ing and successful business manager as 
well as being a perfect stage manager. He 
produces all his own pieces, but he thinks 
every author should do so if he knows any- 
thing about it. He rehearses all his own 
companies for the provinces—no light labour 
when there are twelve of them, a total that 
next year will be increased to eighteen. He 
controls the entire business of his own office 
in Shaftesbury Avenue, and does it with ease 
because his system is, based on intelligence. 
“| would rather manage eighteen companies,” 
said Mr. Dance, “than write one play,” and 


Langfier 
MR. GEORGE DANCE 


The librettist of A Chinese Honeymoon 


The Composer.—Mr. Howard Talbot has’ 


day evening A Chinese Honeymoon, written of ease may find a useful suggestion in the been writing music and conducting orchestras. 
by Mr. George Dance and composed by remark. for about twelve years. The first time he had 


Mr. Howard Talbot, celebrates its 
second anniversary at the Strand, 


The Author. — Mr. George 
Dance began his acquaintance 
with the theatre through writing 
songs for the music-halls. He 
lived in. his native town of 
Nottingham unknown personally 
te anyone on the stage or in 
management, and he trusted the 
post as the medium to reach the 
managers’ officesin London, The 
first piece he wrote was a musical 
burlesque called Oliver Grumble 
that Mr. Willie Edouin produced 
at the Novelty, and the ‘second 
was The Nautch Girl, with music 
by Edward Solomon, produced at 
the Savoy. Mr: Dance has never 
had any belief in the existence of 
an authors’ “ring.” 


He Comes to Town.—En- 
couraged by the success of his 
first two plays Mr. Dance came to 
London. By the way, he has great 
faith in names and thinks Dance 
—which is not assumed—a capital 
one for a writer of burlesque or 
musical comedy. “A name 
sticks,” he says, “whether it 
belongs to aman or a play, and 
it can help or hinder. In my 
case,” he added, ‘it has helped, 
but occasionally it brings me press 
cuttings that belong to a name- 
sake, but not a relation, who wrote 
Naval Engagements and The 
Boots at the Swan.” Once 
settled in London he set about 
continuing the vein of fortune he 
had struck with his first two plays, 
and at the Prince of Wales’s his 17a 
Mie Rosette, with music by Ivan 
Caryll, was produced. Mr. Arthur 
Roberts put on his Don Quixote 
at the Lyric; Zhe Lady Slavey 
followed at the Avenue; Lord 
Tom Noddy was staged at the 
Garrick; then came The Gay 
Parisienne at the Duke of York’s ; 
and A Chinese Honeymoon. 


MISS MARIE DAINTON IN HER DRESSING-ROOM 


a a NNT ST 


Cast of October 5, 1901 Cast of October 5, 1903 


Fi-Fi (a Waitress) - - Miss Louie Freear - - The same 
Mrs. Pineapple - - - Miss Ellas Dee - - Miss Marie Dainton .~ 
Princess Soo-Soo (the 

Emperor's Niece) - - Miss Beatrice Edwards - Miss Lily Elsie 
Mr. Pineapple -~  - - Mr. Lionel Rignold - Mr. Arthur Williams 
Mrs. Brown (the official 

mother-in-law) - - Miss M. A. Victor - - Miss Marie Daltra 
Yen-Yen Maids of _{ Miss Jessica Lait - - Miss Empsie Bowman 
Sing-Sing } Honour ( Miss Fanny Wright - The same 


Hang Chow (the Emperor) Mr. Picton Roxborough- The same 
Chippee Chop (Lord High 


Chancellor) - - - Mr. E, Boyd-Jones- - The same 
Hi Lung (Lord High 

Admiral)- - — - - Mr, Percy Clifton - - The same 
Tom Hatherton - - - Mr. Leslie Stiles - - Mr. Farren Soutar 
Mi-Mi (a Waitress) - - Miss Madge Temple - Miss Jenny Lowes 


THE CASTS OF “A CHINESE HONEYMOON” 
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anything performed in public was. 
at King’s Lynn, where he wrote 
the score for a musical chess 
tournament. Since then he has. 
not by any means been content to- 
rest on youthful laurels. Mr. 
Talbot is an Irishman who was. 
musically educated at the Royal 
College and stuglied composition 
under Sir Hubert Parry. He came 
to London and made his own 
way for himself, none of his. 
connections being concerned with 
music or the theatre except as. 
amateurs. His real name is Mun- 
kittrick, Howard Talbot being his. 
two baptismal names. He was. 
musical conductor for Mr, Arthur 
Roberts six years ago, and from 
his management went to Mr, 
George Edwardes. He was musi-- 
cal director of Avtty Grey for a 
time and also for Zhvee Little 
Maids. In,addition he wrote 
some of the numbers of both these: 
successes, and when the latter 
piece was withdrawn Mr. Talbot 
went to Daly’s, where he has con- 
tinued to remain at the head of 
the orchestra. “It is a coinci- 
dence,” he remarked, “ that I 
conduct Lionel Monckton’s music 
every evening and that I took over 
the chambers in Coventry Street 
that he vacated when he marrid 
Miss Gertie Millar.’ Mr. Talbot, 
though he appears to take matters 
quietly, can put on speed when 
composing as he proved in the 
case of A Chinese Honeymoon, 
which he composed in six weeks. 

Its Successor.—With regard 
to the future when A Chinese 
Honeymoon will eventually have 
to make way for something else 
the something will be a musical 
play by Mr. Dance and Mr. Ivan 
Caryll. At present it bears the- 
title of The Ladies’ Paradise, but 
as the name does not appeal to 
the collaborators it will probably 
be called AZddle. Faris. 
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NEW PLAYS TRAGEDY, MELODRAMA, COMIC OPERA. 


Burford 
, THE OPENING SCENE OF ‘RICHARQ- II.” AT HIS MAJESTY’S 


THE RACECOURSE SCENE IN “THE FLOOD TIDE” AT DRURY LANE 


ZITITZ cee 
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Byron 


‘DOLLY VARDEN,” TO BE PRODUCED AT THE AVENUE TO-MORROW 
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AN ACROBAT TROUPE REHEARSING AT THE LONDON 


Animal Actors.—The Christmas season, 
whenever Cinderella is the popular panto- 
mime, brings a great number of Shetland 
ponies from the Highlands to the strange sur- 
roundings of the theatre. There is one trained 
animal provider in London who will at th’s 
time of the year have upwards of one hundrnd 
of these pretty little animals in his stables 
getting ready to draw Cinderella or any 
other children’s favourite across the stage 
in a very few weeks when the panto- 
mime season begins. Shetlands are very 
easy to train, being in 
all cases the most docile 
little creatures. Talking 
about training animals 
one day he remarked 
that in most cases he 
gets them into the way 
of doing what he wants 
by food inducements, 
In other words he bribes 
them to act. The most 
expensive animal to 
train that he ever owned 
was an Egyptian donkey 
that he bought in Paris 
and which he brought to 
London to make _ its 
début at the Lyric in 
La Cigale. He paid 
£100 to get him trained 
in France, and had no 
difficulty afterwards in 
getting engagements for 
this donkey, whom he 
had christened Biscuit. 


Goats.—Goats offer very little difficulty to 
a trainer; so little, indeed, that he would 
always sell his trained goats when a season 
for which they were required ended and train 
a new lot when a manager gave him an order. 
They are extraordinarily destructive creatures 
on a farm and will eat anything useful but 
which will not fatten them. Hats, boots, and 
all kinds of wearing apparel are regarded as 
dainties by gourmets in goatland. This is 
probably why goats remain so unpopular with 
English farmers. 


ABDY AND HIS WONDERFUL DOGS DRESSED TO 


Animals on the Stage. 


Sheep as Actors. —A flock of sheep 
need have but one of their number trained 
where to go, when to stop, and when to 
run again ; the others will all follow. There 
is, therefore, little trouble in teaching sheep 
how to act in a pastoral scene when such is 
required, and they may be none the worse for 


the market afterwards, At the same time, 
although it is common enough to see prize- 
winners from the Christmas cattle show 
advertised by the butchers no one has ever 
heard of mutton from Drury Lane or the 
Hippodrome made a leading line. Pigs rarely 
appear except in the halls, where they figure 
in acrobatic turns. I remember Little Fred, 
the dog trainer, had a big German boar called 
Hans. It was good-humoured on the whole. 
An Irishman named Rafferty used to “work ” 
a pig. 
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Campbell & Gray 


PAVILION 


Abdy’s Dogs. — Animal turns are, of 
course, much more frequently seen in the 
music-hall than the theatre. Abdy’s dogs at 
the Pavilion are very amusing. A special 
feature of the entertainment is that in which 
two of the larger animals are disguiscd as 
horses, while upon the back of one a tiny 
fox terrier performs an equestrian act in the 
miniature circus. 


Rehearsals.—Afropos of the Pavilion I 
may say that acrobats in general, and the 
German variety in par- 
ticular, are insatiable 
workers. No matter 
how skilfully done the 
act is at night there is 
unremitting practice by 
day, and the stranger 
looking into the London 
Pavilion on any morning 
during the year would 
find either the nimble 
acrobat or some other 
turn at work ‘keeping 


fit.” 


Conjurors’ Animals. 
— Conjurors always have 
a great supply of ani- 
mals. The greatest 
number I have ever scen 
on any stage is at the 
Alhambra, where Le 
Roy, Talma, and Bosco 
produce from a_ tam- 
bourine rabbits, ducks, 
pigeons, hens, and 
guinea pigs. In fact, the stage looks more 
like a farmyard than anything else. One 
always wonders whether there may not be 
cruelty in these conjuring exhibitions, for the 
animals have to be squeezed a bit. I must 
say, however, that the Alhambra farmyard 
look a happy lot—fur as well as feathers, 
Many people thoroughly object to seeing 
animals on the stage, but the manage‘s are 
chary to move until they are sure the great 
mass of the public is with them in the 
matter, 


Campbell & Gray 
IMITATE HORSES 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


N* the least of the many benefits which 

golf confers upon the community is the 
promotion of pleasant social intercourse. 
Jones and Brown who live in the same street 
and travel by the same train to the City every 
morning would have gone on to the end of 
their lives in that attitude of armed neutrality, 
of mutual suspicion and distrust, which it is 
our British fashion to adopt towards our 
neighbours had it not been for the establish- 
ment of the Midfoozledown Golf Club. 


Whee that beneficent and flourishing insti- 
tution was founded Jones and Brown 
were drawn together in the bogey foursomes, 
were both elected to the committee, and 
each found to his surprise that the other was 
“a very decent fellow.” Mrs. J. and Mrs. B. 
in due course joined the ladies’ golf club and 
are now as thick as thieves, while the whole 
neighbourhood is on a footing of friendly 
acquaintanceship that it would have taken 
years to bring about without the aid of golf. 


the majority of those who play it are poor 
players there are a great many who can play 
the various strokes in excellent style; but it 
is not their abilities as performers that are in 
question, it is their attitude towards the game 
and to their opponents. They are grossly 
ignorant or careless of the rules, and while 
this does not much matter so long as they 
play with each other it always leads to friction 
when they play with those who both know and 
observe them. 


|! you check one of these golfers for some 

breach of rule or etiquette they invariably 
look upon you as a very disagreeable person, 
and they will probably report you to their 
friends as mean and unsportsmanlike. ‘‘ Fancy 
claiming the hole for a little thing like that.” 
We once had a very unpleasant experience 
with a fine player, now dead, who in a com- 
petition deliberately clawed not only the grass 
but the ground with his fingers along the line 
of his putt. He did not know the rule and 


By Garden G. 
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Smith. 


Bt after all it is surprising how many golf- 

ing affinities one finds, It is not a 
question of equality of golfing ability although, 
doubtless, the keenest golfing pleasure is to. 
be got with an opponent who plays as well or 
better than one’s self. But every golfer will 
confess that he would rather play with A., who 
plays a poor game, than with B., who is scratch,. 
simply because A. is a nice man to play with: 
and B. is not. If we were to. define the 
“nice” man we should say that he is one 


who derives half his pleasure from seeing you: 
enjoy yours. 
And for myself I hope and pray 
Such partners still may come my way ; 
At last their good example may 
Cure my own errors. 
Till the grand game so hard to play 
Lose all its terrors. 


We give a picture of part of the new golf 

course at Lucerne, where golf bids fair to 
become a serious rival to mountaineering. The 
course, which is laid out on the hill crowned. 


f course this all-round introduction which 
the local golf club confers is not with- 
out its drawbacks. All one’s neighbours are 
not desirable acquaintances, for while they 
may be perfectly law-abiding, decent, and re- 
spectable people and quite eligible for club 
membership there may be that about them 
which repels ourselves and that about us 
which attracts them. This may seem some- 
what arrogant, but it undoubtedly represents 
a common experience both in life and on the 
links, 


t is not our business here to discuss the 
social relations of people, but the rela- 
tions of golfers to each other on the links are 
quite legitimate matter for consideration, and 
a recent controversy suggests one or two 
points that may be briefly referred to. 


{Eee is a kind of golf played by a very 
large number of players which can only 
be described as ‘“ bumple - puppy.” While 


THE NEW GOLF COURSE AT LUCERNE 


was quite indignant that his practice should 


be objected to. 
B* breaches of rule are comparatively 
easily dealt with. It is much more 
difficult when your opponent has merely got 
bad golfing manners. . There is the man who 
runs off after his ball before you have played 
yours or who practises his swing while you 
are addressing your ball. There is the other 
variety who chatters the whole time about his 
own game, his own mistakes, his own luck, 
and to whom it never occurs that your 
affairs may have some interest to yourself 
and require some of your own time and 
attention. 


Ayes such it is far better not to play when 

it can be avoided. No pleasurable 
game is to be had in their company, and you 
will only return to the clubhouse in a very 
uncharitable frame of mind. 
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by the Hétel Sonnenberg, has been crowded 
all this season with golfers from all parts, and 
it is said to be good and sporting, while the- 
views of the lake and mountains are mag- 
nificent. 


[eke Manchester district is acquiring great 

fame as a source of golfing stories. The: 
latest is from Didsbury, where a player asserts 
he came across a good-sized perch alive and. 
kicking in a pool of casual water on the fair 
green. The fact is attested by a local soli- 
citor, a commissioner for oaths, so that there: 
is no reason to doubt the player’s veracity. 
It is added that the player was only restrained 
from annexing the fish for culinary purposes. 
by his legal friend, who suggested that the 
fishing rights in the club’s leases were not 
clearly defined and that he might render him- 
self liable to prosecution. As a combination 
of the best points of fishing and golfing yarns. 
this story has merit. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


A Dead Level of Mediocrity.—Although 
so-called first-class football is increasing and 
multiplying in the south of England it is doubt- 
ful if its quality is improving in the same ratio 
as its quantity. As far as can be judged so 
early in the season there is no one professional 
club which stands out from the rest. 


If this 


COMIC CRICKET AT THE OVAL 


A new method of changing over 


meant that there has been a general level- 
ling up it ought to be a matter for con- 
gratulation, but the tendency unfortunately 
seems to be rather in the direction of a general 
levelling down. There is no southern club 
at the present moment of at all the same 
excellence as * ctenham when they won the 
‘Cup two years ago. To some extent the same 
thing is true in northern football, where there 
is no club to-day up to the standard of Aston 
Villa in 1897 or Sunderland in 1892, but 
the levelling-down process has not been so 
clearly marked in the north as in the south. 


A General Decline.—The fact that Totten- 
ham, Southampton, and Portsmouth have 
seriously deteriorated would not be a matter 
of much consequence had their place been 
taken by any other three clubs. Unfortunately, 
as far as can be seen, those three clubs have 
simply come down to the level of what may 
be called without offence the ruck of the 
Southern League. It is a common mistake to 
suppose that the spread of professionalism 
raises the standard of football among the 
leading clubs. The best football at the 
present day is beyond all question inferior to 
the best of eight or nine years ago. There 
may be, and no doubt are, an increasing num- 
ber of good second-class clubs both in the 
north and south, but no team of the last five 
or six years has shown anything like the 
form of Preston North End in the heyday of 
its career. The future of professional football 
seems without doubt to be moving in the 
direction of a dead level of mediocrity. The 
game itself cannot be held responsible for 
this, for clever as many of the League teams 
undoubtedly are it is impossible to believe 
that in Association football the highest level 
has been reached and that the game is no 
longer capable of further developments. 


Spectacular Football. —The big gates that 
the Fulham club is attracting week by week 
is a strong proof of the ever-growing demand 


in London for spectacular football. It is all 
very well for purists to urge that young men 
should play football and not content them- 
selves with merely looking on, but the hard 
fact remains that there are thousands of young 
men who will come to see football whom 
nothing would induce to play. I am not sure 
that this is 
altogether a 
bad sign. If 
it could be 
proved that the 
desire to look 
at football 
really dimi- 
nishes_ the 
number of 
players it 
would be a 
strong argu- 
ment against 
the whole sys- 
cem of League 
football, but as 
a matter of 
fact the num- 
ber of clubs 
and players 
increases every 
year. 


The Corinthians’ Programme.—As_ar- 
ranged at present the Corinthians open the 
season with a match at Millwall. Their pro- 
gramme is much the same as usual except 
that their fixtures with Southern League clubs 
are rather more numerous than formerly. 
Their first match at Queen’s Club will be 
against Reading on November 28, their only 
other home matches this side of Christmas 
being against Bolton Wanderers on Decem- 
ber 5 and against Fulham on December 19. 
They play Tottenham on December 12 at 
Tottenham. Their Christmas tour will include 
matches against Notts County, Sheffield 
Wednesday, Newcastle United, and, of course, 
Queen’s Park. As regards their Easter tour 
a new departure has been made, and instead 
of playing clubs in the south of England the 
Corinthians will go further afield, as a tour in 
Hungary has been arranged. I am sorry to 
learn from Mr, 
B. O. Corbett, 
who has sent 
me a list of 
the Corinthian 
fixtures, that 
the personnel 
of the team 
will be much 
the same as 


last year. 
1902-3 was 
one of the 
worst seasons 
the Corin- 
thians have 


ever had, and 
although bad 
luck played a 
certain part in 
their want of 


success there 
is no doubt 
that until 


fresh blood is 
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introduced the Corinthians can only expect 
to remain a shadow of their former selves. 
For some reason or other the universities 
have apparently ceased to produce Asso- 
ciation players of the highest class, and 
this being so it is impossible to build up a 
first-rate team whose composition is strictly 
limited to Oxford or Cambridge men. The 
traditions of the Corinthians are, I know, all 
against going further afield than the public 
schools and universities for their players, but 
invaluable as traditions may be there is always 
a danger of their becoming what Lord Rose- 
bery would call fly-blown phylacteries. 


The Improvement of Queen’s Park.—One 
of the most cheering features of the Scottish 
football season so far is the revival of Queen’s 
Park. Last season the famous amateur com- 
bination suffered a disastrous time, and it 


‘was rumoured that the club would either 


have to disband or turn professional. Happily 
both these rumours have proved false. I 
only saw Queen’s Park play once last season, 
when they met the Corinthians at Queenstown. 
On that occasion they showed that they had 
fallen very far indeed below their old standard, 
not merely in point of skill but in their con- 
ception of the amenities of the game, Their 
experience of the Scottish League had evidently 
not-improved their football manners, but I was 
subsequently told by one of the players that 
the performance at Queen’s Park on that day 
must not be taken as a sample of their ordinary 
behaviour. A club with the traditions and 
past history of Queen’s Park ought to work a 
steady influence for good on Scottish football 
generally, and footballers on both sides of the 
Tweed can feel nothing but satisfaction at 
the improvement which the famous club has 
shown this season. 


A Footballers’ Hospital. — Professional 
football has, we are often told by its advocates, 
given rise to many new industries. I confess 
I can never quite discover what these new 
industries are, but I suppose the healing of 
the maimed must be one of them. Footballers’ 
hospitals are now recognised as one of the 
institutions connected with the game. The 
chief of these is at Matlock House in Man- 
chester, where a Mr. John Allison has for some 


COMIC CRICKET AT THE OVAL 


Karno, the convict, in the hands of justice 
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years past been specialising in the injuries to 
which footballers are particularly liable. In 
League circles, indeed, I understand that no 
player is considered hall-marked until he has 
‘spent some time at 

‘this hospital. One on ae 
‘or two of the nor- aA 

thern newspapers 
publish week by 
week a list of the 
patients in Matlock 
House, which to 
the uninitiated pre- 
sents much the 
same  ap- 
pearance as 
the long list 


E. R. ALLEN 


Who with his brother for partner won the doubles in the lawn tennis 
tournament at Eastbourne 


of wounded that used to meet our eyes every 
morning in the early days of the Boer War. 
What exactly Mr. Allison’s methods are I do 
not quite know, but he certainly seems able to 
put maimed and mangled footballers on their 
legs again in a wonderful way. 


Dutch Footballers.—Assuming that the 
Rugby Union and Corinthian teams which 
have been touring in South Africa during the 
past few months are relatively of about equal 
strength, there seems no doubt that the Rugby 
code has reached a higher standard than the 
Association game in our newest colonial pos- 
session. The Corinthians suffered only one 
defeat while the fifteen captained by Mark 
Morrison had their colours lowered on more 
than one occasion. To those who firmly 
believe in the athletic supremacy of the Anglo- 
Saxon these results afford some food for 
reflection. Nearly all the Association teams in 
South Africa are composed of men of British 
extraction while most of the Rugby clubs 
contain a strong leaven of Dutchmen. The 
slow and stolid Dutchman as he is generally 
pictured in England is certainly the last man in 
the world we should expect to find successful at 
the Rugby game, but it is quite evident that 
our conception of him cannot be altogether 
accurate. At any rate it has been clearly 
proved that the Rugby game is in a highly 
flourishing condition in South Africa, and 
before long I hope we may expect to have 
a visit from a fifteen representative of the full 
strength of the South African Rugby Union. 


The League System.—In the Daily 
Express last week there was an interesting 
article by Mr. J. J. Bentley on the spectacular 
side of League football. As president of the 
Football League Mr. Bentley naturally regards 


-with the slightest know- 


his own organisation with special favour, but 
he is not blindly bigoted. This is the more 
to Mr. Bentley’s credit as it is a common fault 
among those intimately concerned with profes- 
sional football that they can see no virtue in 
the amateur side ofthe game. The Corinthians 
have no greater admirer than the president 
of the League, who still regards a match 
between them and a good League club as the 
best, of all football from a spectator’s point of 
view. There is a popular belief among foot- 
ball journalists that when a League team 
plays the Corinthians in London 
professionals never put their 
best foot forward, regarding the 
game as a gentle kick 
about for an hour and a 
half. I remember asking 
Mr. Bentley some years 
ago if this idea was well 
founded. He told me 
that he had not the 
slightest doubt that the 
majority of professional 
teams played quite as hard 
against the Corinthians as 
ina regular League fixture, 
Mr. Bentley is on less 
safe ground when he 
leaves football and turns 
to cricket. With the 
advent of professionalism 
into football the League 
system became inevitable, 
and on the whole it has 
been successful. League 
football! matches for the 
most part nowadays are 
played in a sportsmanlike 
fashion, but I very much 
doubt if this can be said of 
League cricket. At any rate, football referees, 
if occasionally incompetent, are never corrupt, 
and only once or twice in the last ten years 
has the charge of wilfully losing a game 
been brought home to any professional 
team. There is, unfortunately, however, 
overwhelming evidence that in League 
cricket the umpires are seldom unbiased 
and are frequently prejudiced. Not to 
put too fine a point on it, in fact, the 
League umpire is as often as not a twelfth 
man to his side, and this not through 
incompetency but simply because he recog- 
nises that the side which employs him 
expects his assistance in helping them to 
win. 


A Silly Rumour.—We must, indeed, 
have reached the silly period in the 
cricket season when any newspaper 
could have printed such an obviously, 
absurd statement as that 
C. B. Fry was a candi- 
date for the secretary- 
ship of Surrey.. Even 
had not Mr. Fry taken 
the trouble to deny abso- 
lutely the truth of the 
statement it might have 
been obvious to anyone 


ledge of cricket that the 
secretaryship at the Oval 
is far from being a sine- 
cure and that Mr. Fry 
has too many irons in 
the fire at present to 
have time for even the 
lightest of secretarial 
duties. 
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suppose the absurd rumour must have been 
pretty generally believed or Fry would hardly 
have thought it necessary to deny it in 
print. Mr. Fry is endowed with many 
virtues and accomplishments, but I doubt if 
the qualities desirable in a secretary are to 
be numbered among them. In any case, as 
Mr. Fry has pointed out, the Surrey secretary- 
ship is at present held by Mr. C. W. Alcock, 
and so far from the post being vacant it is 
expected that he will shortly take up duties 
again after his well-deserved rest. 


An Interesting Reappearance. — There 
were two interesting reappearances at the 
lawn tennis tournaments at Eastbourne 
and Dinard, the brothers Allen having entered 
for the former, while Wilfred Baddeley, after 
several years abstention from tournament 
playing, was among the competitors at the 
latter. E. R. Allen defeated some power- 
ful opponents in the singles at Eastbourne 
and with his brother was invincible in the 
doubles, but Mr. Baddeley’s reappearance 
was less successful. At times the ex-champion 
showed glimpses of his old form, but want 
of serious practice and a lack of condition 
told their inevitable tale, and after success- 
fully getting through four rounds Mr. Bad- 
deley found Dr. Eaves altogether too good 
for him in the final. {t was noticeable that 
Baddeley was completely at sea with the 
American twist service, of which Eaves has 
thoroughly mastered the art. Mr. Baddeley’s 
defeat shows the difficulty of comparing lawn 
tennis players of the highest rank when they 
belong to different eras. It isa moot point 
whether Baddeley at his best was as good as 
or better than H. L. Doherty. The only 
satisfactory solution of the question would be 
that the two should have met when both were 
at their best; but this, unfortunately, was 
impossible. When Baddeley was at his best 
Doherty was only on the threshold of his 
career, and now 
when Doherty 
has reached his 
zenith Baddeley 
is unable to re- 


produce any- 
thing like his 
best form. 


Lavis 


MISS WILSON 


And yet I Winner of the Ladies’ Challenge Cup at the Eastbourne lawn tennis tournament 
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Lady Margaret Crichton-Stuart.—A very interesting personality 
is that of Lady Margaret Crichton-Stuart, who has been staying 
recently with Lord Bute and her other two brothers at Dumfries 
House. She is still slim and girlish in appearance though long out 
of her teens, and she has inherited with her father’s estates in 
Palestine a good deal of the fancy for medizevalism in most things 
which was so curiously blended with the most modern ideas of 
business matters in the late 
Marquis of Bute. At one 
time Diana Vernon was her 
favourite heroine, and she 
looked almost the part herself 
as she rode down Rotten Row 
wearing a wide-brimmed grey 
hat with a drooping feather 
and long, old-fashioned riding 
gauntlets that harmonised 
with her seventeenth-century 
tasselled whip. 


A Piquant Personality. 
—Of course, this affectation 
of medizevalism was merely 
surface deep. Lady Margaret 
is really a clever woman who 
has had the advantage of a 
thoroughly modern education 
and from an early age has 
been accustomed to assist 
her mother in her duties as 
hostess when the marchioness 
entertained at St. John’s 
Lodge, their beautiful home at 
Regent’s Park. When she 
first came out Lady Margaret 
looked rather quaint in a bonnet though most girls of her years still 
wore hats that were reminiscent of nursery styles. In some things 
she is still rather old-fashioned, and it is refreshing to see her 
curtsey graciously to contemporaries and reverently to elders where 
others of the younger generation would scarcely take the trouble to 
bestow a perfunctory nod. Her manner, indeed, is quite piquant, 
and she has a sweet face that bespeaks liking. 


Our Ninth Double 


During the bombardment of Alexandria on July 11, 1882, the sheet anchor of 
H.M.S. Sultan was broken into two pieces by one of the Egyptian shot. The great 
mass of metal was sliced as if by a knife. 
now in the Victoria Park at Portsmouth, and serve most admirably as a memorial 
to the members of the ‘‘Sultan’s” crew who lost their lives in the bombardment 


The portions, on an ivy-clad base, are 
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A Coach and Four-and-twenty.—There cannot be much in the 
rumour that the old court rule forbidding presentations of persons 
connected with trade is in future to be more strictly enforced. If it 
were half the peerage would be ruled out. Even the premier earl of 
England, Lord Shrewsbury, has been more or less interested in a 
motor business for the last two or three years and is not at all 
above acting as salesman at a pinch. Such backsliding from the 
: cult of the coach is enough to 
make his eccentric kinsman 
and predecessor, the 16th 
earl, turn in his grave. This. 
magnificent personage enter- 
tained profusely at Alton 
Towers and on one occasion: 
had amongst his house party 
a French countess of the old 
nobility. Very courteously 
my lord inquired one morn- 
ing after breakfast whether 
madame would be pleased: 
to walk or ride or drive. 
Madame elected to drive. 
It was such a delightful day 
and my lord had such charm- 
ing horses. “* Would madame 
like an open carriage or a 
closed one?” Madame pre- 
ferred’ the open carriage. 
“ And how many horses. 
would madame like?” 
“Mais ! four - and - twenty,” 
said madame laughing, “I 
never go out without four-— 
and-twenty.” Lord Shrews- 
bury bowed. Later on _ he: 
returned. ‘The carriage is at the door, madame,” he said, “and 
the horses are there, but I must apologise for having only one: 
outrider.” The countess was horrified. There was the carriage with 
twelve pairs of magnificent greys attached and a postillion to each 
pair. She had no option but to get in, and it was not till she hadi 
been round the park that Lord Shrewsbury had pity on her and. 
unharnessed twenty-two of the team. 


Copyright of “* The Tatler” 
A RELIC OF THE BOMBARDMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 


Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


I, The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from September 
30. THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of a second prize in this year are 
disqualified from winning a second or third 
prize in this competition, but can try for the 
first prize; winners of a third prize in the 
year can only try for a first or second prize in 
this competition. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers. : 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, #¢., answers to the first acrostic 


(dated September 30) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, October 12. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 


“Made-up” names are the best. Female 
-diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 


name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Double Acrostic No. 1 
(Ninth Series) 


Kilted he stalks the other to secure the horns 
In their Highrugged country of the northern bourns. 


1. The hunter taketh these with him to eat, 
Defined as too much bread, too little meat. 


” 


2. The “ gun’’ who misses oft is apt to win 
This from his comrades. Call it not a sin. 


3. This special stew all Spaniards love to eat; 
The chief ingredients garlic and some meat. 


4. The stalker has to go on doing this for miles, 
Perhaps—before he gets a shot—with Indian wiles. 


New competitors are advised to read the rules carefully. 
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8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 11 
(Eighth Series) 


I. Bi Ero Ree kaees 
2. (T) E N T H 
3. (BA) S Ueniel fo) 
4. Ty e) fo) T (S) 


x. Pronounced ‘‘ Barks."’ Windsor Castle, various: 
river regattas, Ascot and other Berkshire races, and the 
fog from the Thames are alluded to. ‘ Bays/’’ is not 
accepted because a bey is merely a provincial governor. 
“Bows"’ is not accepted because it does not suggest 
races or river fogs. ‘‘ Bucks’’ does not suggest royalty 
or races, ‘‘ Bells’ is accepted. 

2. nth. The power of m is an algebraic term for am 
almost unlimited quantity. ‘‘Earth'’ and: ‘(d)earth”’ 
are accepted, 

3. A South African tribe near the Orange Colony. No- 
suggested alternative seemed to fit this light. 

4. See Dombey and Son. Nearly every competitor 
guessed this light correctly. 

Correct answers to No. 11 have been received from : 
Almeria, Aar, Bulbul, Chippie, Cuthbert, Emigrant,. 
Einnim, Herts, Helbert, Penguin, Petrarch, Rodda, 
Truth, Wynell, Wink, Yoodah, Yamted, Zeedle. 

“ Ko" and ‘ Roma's ” answers are held in abeyance. 
The Acrostic Editor is at present unable to find ‘‘ Estrich” 
in Nuttall though “ Estridge” is there, He requires time 
for further research and is willing to receive information. 

“ Emigrant '’ must remember that butlers who have 
undertaken work ‘‘alone’'’ have sometimes been dis- 
missed for incompetence and that knights who have set 
out ‘‘alone” have sometimes been defeated. ‘‘ Alone,” 
therefore, hardly answers the requirements of the light. 
In reply to some complaints the Acrostic Editor regrets. 
that he cannot satisfy the desire of some solvers living in 
the provinces that allusions to modern dramas should be 
tabooed. THe TATLER itself gives so much theatrical 
news and illustrations that any reader can keep himself 
or herself au courant with the drama of to-day with ease- 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Mr. George Du Cros and his Panhard.—I give on this page 
a photograph of Mr. George Du Cros driving his new 8 h.p. three- 
cylinder Panhard on which he left the Automobile Club at nine 
a.m. one Tuesday recently, arriving in Edinburgh at 10.18 on 
the following evening. Apart from the mileage record accomplished 
in this run, which was absolutely non-stopping, the most unusual and 
interesting fact is that Mr. George Du Cros arrived at exactly the 
same time as his brother, who was on another Panhard. The 
journey was accomplished under adverse conditions, both cars meet- 
ing the full brunt of a heavy gale. The longest non-stop run 
hitherto recorded was made some little time ago by a 10h.p. car 
from London to Glasgow ; naturally the Grampians were not faced. 


Dust and Noise Trials.—Dust and noise are the two chief 
handicaps of the motor car. Remove these and the car becomes 
the ideal form of locomotion. The recent dust-raising tests applied 
at the Crystal Palace prove that cars of equal horse-power and 
approximate weight vary considerably in their dust-raising capacity. 
This proved the manufacturers will set their wits to work to find out 
why and how. The Automobile Club has done nothing more valu- 
able than these dust tests. 


How it was Done.—The Crystal Palace track was 
divided into two sections, one patch being strewn with 
sifted road dust, the other portion with mill sweepings. 
A pilot car travelling ona clean portion of the track 
paced the cars entered forthe trials. A series of photo- 
graphs was taken showing the disturbance of the ground 
surface both in front and in the rear of the speeding 
vehicle. All the photographic records were made under 
equal conditions, an electrical timing apparatus ensur- 
ing that the snapshots were taken at the 
exact moment when the cars were in the 
centre of the dust-strewn patches. The 
experiments made with flour or mill 
sweepings gave the best results. 


Roadside _Resi- 
dences. — There is 
something of an out- 
cry among owners of 
main-road _ property 
that residences front- 
ing the highway will 
have to be sold 
at a ruinous 
sacrifice owing 
to the plague of 
dust raised by 
passing motor 
cars. Presently 
when all main 
roads are treated 
with dust-laying 
preparations and 
motor cars are 
fitted with some 
sort of consume- 
your - own - dust 
devices such property which is now alleged to be selling at “old- 
song” prices will regain its value. The moral for motorists is to buy 
up such depreciated houses and wait till the clouds of dust no 
longer roll by to sell. The trouble is that the owners of this sort of 
property write bewailingly to the papers of value being cut down 
by motor traffic, but they do not seem to sell at bargain-sale rates, 


London to Edinburgh 


Gordon Bennett Race.—Keen competition exists among German 
car manufacturers for the honour of being chosen as third represen- 
tative of the Fatherland in the Gordon Bennett race of 1904. Two 
Mercédés cars are already decided on. The De Dietrich Company 
of Liederbronn has entered for the trials. This car is of French 
origin, but the difficulty of nationality will be overcome by the entire 
construction taking place in Germany, The Benz Company and the 
Neue Automobil Gesellschaft have also entered cars. Any firm may 
send several cars to the eliminating trials on payment of £480, the 
tests consisting of hill-climbing and hill-descending, during which the 
times for the flying kilometre will betaken. Standing mile and other 
trials will also be held. 


MR. GEORGE DU CROS DRIVING HIS NEW 8 H.P. PANHARD 
On which he accomplished a record non-stop run recently from 
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Parliamentary Campaign.—The Automobile Club and the Motor 
Union are busily organising forces in view of a general election. 
An automobile programme is to be drawn up so that motorists all 
over the country will know what they want and ask parliamentary 
candidates for definite support of definite aims. Meanwhile no 
motorist should fail to join the Motor Union, which is doing valiant 
legislative service in the motoring cause. Members of the A.C.G.B.I. 
or the Autocycle Club are zfso facto members of the Motor 
Union. Others become so by paying a yearly subscription of one 
guinea. 


Petrol Propagandists.—Meanwhile all zealous car owners are 
laying themselves out as motor missionaries. The Local Govern- 
ment Board regulations under the Motor Cars Act are not yet made. 
Members of this body may be converted to a sweet reasonableness 
in motor matters by a few friendly car trips. County councillors and 
district councillors are open to conviction as to the wonderful con- 
trollability of motor vehicles. A large percentage of the officials 


called upon to frame motor laws have never travelled on a motor 
car. 


An ounce of practice is worth tons of precept. The motorist 
at this juncture should be 
very generous with free 
rides to officials. 


Co-operative Car Re- 
pairs.—New York car 
Owners are organising a 
series of co-operative gar- 
ages and repair shops. 
The scheme is to be floated 
as a company, and stock- 
holders will have the privi- 
lege of getting their 
repairs done and spare 
parts supplied at cost 
price. Exorbitant re- 
pair and storage prices 
on the part of the trade 
have led to the co- 
operative plan, which 

is naturally 

being opposed 

by repairers and 

the trade gene- 

rally. The com- 

pany proposes 

to specially cater 
for the needs of 
motoring stockholders 
but intends in addition to. 
store and repair the cars of non- 
stockholders. This latter fact increases. 
trade bitterness. 


Stealing Motor Horns.—The crowd gathered 
round a broken-down car does not always keep at 
a respectful distance. Sometimes among the gather- 
ing are those whose fingers are given to picking and! 
stealing. The motor horn is a common and obvious 
favourite. Even in villages of the: Arcady type if your car be left 
long unattended you may find that somebody has taken an uncon-. 
trollable fancy to your horn. A magnificent sable cloak was; 
abstracted last week in a Welsh village while the car owners were 
unsuspectingly taking tea at an out-of-the-way hostel. 


Red Cars and Bulls.—In some stock-raising states of America 
motorists are advised not to have their cars painted red. There are 
several instances fully confirmed in England of bulls charging motor 
cars. The likelihood is said to be much greater when the car 
resembles the red rag which proverbially infuriates a bull. 


New Anti-skidder.—A new anti-skidder has been invented and 
a company floated to put the device on the market. The invention 
consists of a fork made from spring steel mounted on a spring 
plunger. This plunger is fixed inside the wood rim of the wheel 
between the spokes. The forks are so adjusted that they just touch 
the ground, and the inventor claims that immediately a side-slip 
occurs the forks force against the road surface and thus help the 
wheels to obtain fresh grip. 
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The Season’s Bags.—On the moors and in the roots the bags 
made during last month have been most disappointing, and there 
seems little prospect of matters improving. On Moy Hall Moors, 
which hold the record for driving in Scotland, the bags have been 
far above the average. England has proved rather better than Scot- 


land, and the bags made on Mr. Rimington-Wilson’s moor of 
Broomhead are considerably better than anywhere else in Scotland 
or England. Broomhead holds the English record, although no 
special efforts are ever made there to create a record. The maxi- 
mum of six drives, the first starting at 10.15 a.m., has never been 


THE OLD SURREY HOUNDS: AND MR. BOILEAU 


exceeded. Dates for shooting are arranged in advance 
and invariably adhered to whatever the weather. 
Lots are drawn for places, the guns’ moving up two 
places each drive. 


The Coverts.—October is the month of the small 
shooter whose ground is a mixture of moor, field, and 
covert. The whole game list is open before him, and 
birds are in full plumage demanding straight powder 
whether on moor or field or in the coverts. There 
will be practically no pheasant shooting on the first. 
‘The leaves are still green on the trees, and until they 
have yellowed and fallen the pheasant is safe in the 
coverts of most estates. But although big bags 
cannot be made in the coverts pheasants will now 
form no insignificant portion of the mixed bags, and 
the partridge-shooter need no longer stay his hand 
when a cock pheasant is driven over him, while on the 
fringes of the moors the grouse-shooter will probably 
find plenty of wild pheasants to add to nis sport. It 
is not improbable, too, that a few woodcock, snipe, 
hares, and possibly black game, may be flushed during 
October on a mixed shooting. 


What is Sport?—The news that General Sir 
Herbert Chermside, Governor of Queensland, recently 
refused to attend a pigeon-shooting competition opens 
up again the vexed question of what does and what 
does not constitute sport. The general’s position is a perfectly 
reasonable one. He is fond of hunting and shooting wild game, but 
while he has no desire to lay down the law to others in such 
-delicate matters as the ethics of sport he himself strongly objects to 
pigeon-shooting from traps and also to coursing within confined 
areas. His objection is shared by a great many good sportsmen. 
The true idea of sport is in the pitting of man’s skill against the 
bird’s or animal’s instinct; both should have fair play. There 
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should be a chance of escape for the quarry; but the conditions 
under which trap-shooting take place, although many good sports- 
men indulge in the pastime, render it an unequal conflict. The 
bird does not get a fair chance. It is shooting under very different 
conditions to out in the open, and the odds are all in favour of the man. 
The same applies to coursing in a confined area where there is no 
chance of escape. The chase of the carted deer is not, however, 
as ignorant people suppose, cruel, for there is less pain or terror 
inflicted by it than in any other sport. It is, however, an artificial 
sport and some people have a strong objection to introducing 
artificial elements into sport at all. Certainly when 
men are filled with the one desire to make big 
bags at any cost the sporting instinct is lacking, 
and when all is said and done one cannot help 
feeling that the old-fashioned country gentleman 
who goes out with his dog and gun to look for his 
game, finds, and shoots it, or wades through the snow 
at night to pot a brace or two of wild duck, is the best 
type of sportsman. 


Wounded Deer.—That deer take a lot of killing 
is the common experience of all stalkers, although 
with modern rifles there is not the same excuse for 
letting a wounded ‘beast escape as in the days of the 
solid bullet. But deer have certainly remarkable 
vitality and great powers of recuperation. A contem- 
porary mentions a case of a stag which had been 
shot through the throat and which four days after 
was seen “roaring” with the wound quite healed on 
one side. A broken leg seems to impede a deer’s 
movements but little; a broken fore leg is a less 
serious matter than a hind. Even with both fore legs 
hit a stag has been known to run a mile, though when 
struck on the ankle the animal soon lies down. With 
a broken fore and hind leg—on opposite sides—deer 
can make some progress. In one instance a stag 
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THE KENNELS AT KINETON 


The Warwickshire Hounds, one of the most famous packs in the country 


so wounded ran for three-quarters of a mile. Stags have been 
known to live for half-a-dozen years with three legs only. When 
shot through the heart a stag does not fal] at once but runs 
on for fifty yards or so; if shot through the brain, the jugular vein, 
or the spine, the deer drops dead. Such hits as these are the 
stalker’s delight, for it is not a pleasant matter to see a noble stag 
sick, getting up in terror, and lying down in pain a score of times 
before the end comes. 
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A Lady ‘‘ Commis Voyageuse.”’—I confess 
I was deeply interested in the appearance 


upon the scene of another lady coms voya- . 


geuse. As amatter of fact Iam much dis- 
posed to marvel that up to so short a while 
ago the species was comparatively unknown. 
Putting aside the natural 
sensitiveness of some women 
on such matters as might be 
classed under the heading of 
“touting” there are certain 
goods on the subject of which 
a woman, given the training 
aman receives, is far better 
qualified than he is to speak. 
All women have an inherited 
interest in silks and chiffon 
which only requires a little 
development, and respecting 
what is likely to find favour 
with their sex they have 
naturally keener perceptions 
than the “mere man.” Then 
as regards colour when ap- 
plied to dress the majority of 
women are superior to men, 
and to put it on a purely 
commercial footing there is 
little or no doubt that their 
persuasive powers are of a 
higher order and that their 
reasoning, if not so logical, is 
usually more effective. Natu- 
rally there are hundreds of 
women who would shrink from 
the ordeal of facing repeated 
snubbings in the pursuit of their duties just as 
other lady commercial travellers have shrunk 
from it, but there is hardly any profession for 
women the premier pas of which was not 
taken in an agony of nervousness and shrink- 
ing. I have known women journalists who 
in the early stages of their career have wasted 
half an afternoon loitering outside a shop 
before summoning up courage to go in and 
interview the manager or buyer with refe- 
rence to adress notice, the notes for which 
must be totted down under the fire of curious 
glances directed at them by chance customers. 
The same trouble is experienced by the fashion 
artist, whose rough sketches have frequently 
to be taken in the crowded salons of these 
West-end,.temples of dress, but in each of 
these cases familiarity if it has not bred con- 
tempt has at least considerably mitigated the 
unpleasantness and taught my sex that there is 
as true chivalry and kindness to be met in 
business relations as in social. 


Other Openings.—There is no doubt, too, 
that there are magnificent openings for 
a woman who has thoroughly studied the 
great gospel of clothes. Certain posts now 
occupied by men might well gravitate into the 
hands of women and leave others which are 
more suitable to the opposite sex to them 
alone. For instance, I have heard of the son 
of a clergyman who makes the round little 
sum of £200 pocket money by designing 


gowns for a large West-end firm. The work 
by no means occupies the whole of his time, 
and he has in addition the privilege of con- 
stant visits to Paris with all expenses paid. 
Surely such a work—in this particular in- 
stance entailing no previous knowledge— 


TWO SUGGESTIONS FOR EVENING WEAR 


Gown of pale pink gaze de soie with berthe of Brussels appliqué 


Theatre coat of reseda velour mousseline edged with mink and 


trimmed with cream lace 


could be better carried out by a woman than 
aman, while I am of the same opinion re- 
garding certain well-known corset manufac- 
turers on the other side of the Atlantic, one 
of whom pays his head designer no less a sum 
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than £1,500 per annum and the second in 
command £1,000, and for this expects no 
more than an average of four designs per 
year, ensuring thereby the very best that skill 
and science may command. Probably if one 
could learn self-confidence at school just as 
one learns Latin or geography there would be 
far fewer stories of hard and unavailing 
struggles to get work. 


A London “ Still-room.”— One of the most 
interesting ventures I have ever heard of is 
that of three ladies, one a certificated cook, 
who conceived the brilliant idea of starting a 
still-room in London. Their capital for the 
venture was just 15s.,and so rapidly did the 
orders for their home- 
made marmalade, jams, 
and jellies come in that 
they hurriedly called an 
emergency meeting and 
contributed an extra 5s. 
apiece to meet the de- 
mand. Since then suc- 
cess has needed no woo- 
ing, and their delicious 
home-made preserves 
have no sooner been 
potted and labelled than 
they disappear like the 
proverbial “hot cakes,” 
the demand being even 
in advance of the supply. 
At present they are await- 
ing a _ large expected 
order from South Africa, 
and though their capital 
was almost #z/ and their 
prices exceedingly mode- 
rate they are on their way 
to turn their still-room 
into an exceedingly 
flourishing concern. 

’ Another business which 
to my mind is still far 
from being overdone is 
the lady blousemaker, but 
the outlay is considerably 
larger for this, and only 
the best workmanship is 
likely to be productive of 
good results. 


Shikar.—A_ corre- 
spondent wrote to mea 
little while ago on the 
subject of a smart costume 
for shikar in India. She 
sent me likewise a par- 
ticularly hideous specimen 
of a kind of khaki cotton 
corduroy which she con- 
sidered a likely material 
of which to make it. 
Frankly, my first intention was to put the 
pattern in the fire and write a letter of 
protestation, but on second thoughts I de- 
sisted. After all, the value of a neutral tint 
like khaki for shikar in a country such as 
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India needs no insisting upon, and is really 

*more to be recommended than white. Then, 
’ too, a cotton material is far better than a 
woollen one, and beats even a thin cloth or 
serge for the reason that the long spear grass 
clings to the edge of the skirt and after a 
little wading across grassy tracks forms quite 
a ruche round the hem. Personally I should 
be inclined, however, to choose a grey or drab 
linen as being both cool and neat and by no 
means conspicuous, the seams being piped 
with black or white, with the bodice carried 
out somewhat in the nature of a smart 
Norfolk shirt, viz., with deep-stitched pleats 
coming right over the shoulders and narrow- 
ing to the waist, the centre one being in the 
form of a box pleat, 
adorned with gun metal 
buttons, whilst one of 
the new wide soft 
leather belts which can 
be had in grey as well 
as in other colours is 
a very smart and effec- 
tive finish. The whole 
costume is light and 
comfortable, and pro- 
vided it is well and 
smartly cut is infinitely 
preferable to a coat in 
my estimation. 


Sporting Attire. — 
The question of sport- 
ing hats for home wear 
has likewise been 
brought rather  insis- 
tently before me of late. 
I am particularly 
charmed with the new 
white felt hat for the 
fair golfist fashioned 
with a soft crown and 
wide brim. It has a 
wide coloured border in 
blue, grey, or scarlet, 
and the only trimming 
is a broad spotted tie of 
braid fastened in a bow 
on one side. There is 
nothing very remarkable 
or very distinctive about 
this form of head-gear, 
which is procurable for 
a modest price between 
Ios. and 15s., but on the 
golf links nothing looks 
better, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that 
it is invariably becom- 
ing. A golf costume 
which particularly com- 
mended itself to me 
was composed of a simple pleated blue serge 
skirt and a charming shirt of scarlet and 
white spotted delaine made very d/ousé in 
front and adorned with innumerable pin tucks 
and tiny box pleats, the upper part and 
sleeves being further adorned with hairpin 
work in white silk which resolved itself into 
little tassels of scarlet and white. 


A General Complaint.--The sleeves were 
closely tucked round the shoulder and upper 
arm, the fulness at the elbow being gathered 
into a long tight-fitting cuff. It was fastened 
behind like so many of our smartest blouses 
are at the present moment—to the regret and 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


inconvenience, I am bound to add, of a num- 
ber of the wearers. There is no denying the 
fact that in a great many instances the blouse 
which fastens behind is undeniably the most 
becoming, but in cases where it is supple- 
mented with innumerable tucks and pleats 
exactly the same effect could be produced by 
the fastenings being cunningly hidden under 
one of them. Not many years ago the dress- 
makers departed from their general rule and 
relegated the fastening of the blouse and 


SOME CHARMING NOVELTIES 


At the Parisian Diamond Company's 


bodice to the side instead of the back or front. 
Where the wearer was of too ample propor- 
tions the lining was fastened separately down 
the front underneath the blouse, thereby 
keeping the figure taut and trim and in 
nowise interfering with the pouch. The effect 
when properly carried out was exactly the same 
as that of a: blouse fastened at the back and 
was infinitely more convenient to the wearer. 


Head-gear.—But to return to the realm of 
the sporting hat, to which there is naturally a 
good deal of interest attached at this time of 
the year. I am glad to see that one of our 
most enterprising West-end firms has intro- 
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duced a new tam o’shanter which is becoming 
to all and which will quite revolutionise our 
preconceived notions on the subject of the 
“tammy.” The great grievance against the 
“old style” is the floppiness which made it 
often impossible for a member of my sex to 
adopt it for sporting occasions.in spite of its 
obvious usefulness, but in the present instance 
this difficulty has been surmounted. The hat 
is mounted on a stiff daxdeau, the lower part 
of it being likewise stiffened to preserve its 
shape, and at thé side where it is lifted it has 
the appearance of being double to obviate 
any fear of its dropping. As a rule it is carried 
out in tartan and white, the upper -part being 
of the former, and I have heard nothing but 
eulogies regarding it 
from those who have 
made its acquaintance. 
Another simple and 
useful sporting hat I 
examined was of hard 
felt in Lincoln green 
and white, the only 
trimming being a tie of 
Lincoln - green ribbon 
with a pert little double 
wing on one side. | 
am glad to note that 
the canotier shape is 
appearing among seve- 
ral of the new winter 
models. 


Fashions in Bijou- 
terie. — We read and 
hear a great deal about 
the growing craze for 
earrings, and according 
to fashion portents they 
will represent one of the 
most notable modistic 
features of the winter 
season. At present it 
appears that those in the 
“solitaire” genre as 
well as the pear shaped 
earrings are to lead the 
van, and at the Parisian 
Diamond Company, 143, 
Regent Street, W., I 
noticed a number of 
charming new designs 
at prices which will 
solve a difficult problem 
for numbers of my sex. 
For instance, there were 
the most effective of 
emerald. cabochons with _ 
a single tiny diamond 
above, which were to be 
actually procured at 
£2 16s. and diamond 
and pearl pear-shaped earrings at £2 2s., and 
so wonderful were the colour and look of 
the pearls and other stones that I defy any- 
one to detect the difference even with the 
genuine articles held against them. Then, 
too, the fashion for necklaces and pendants 
has increased -rather than abated, and the 
Parisian Diamond Company is exercising 
marvellous ingenuity in the construction of 
the most fascinating examples. The new 
diamond pendants are veritable “things of 
beauty,” and the fine platinum chain with 
cabochon drops—to wit, the example shown 
above—is just as fashionable to-day as it was 
six months ago. DELAMIRA. 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, October 13 and 27 
Ticket Days, October 14 and 28 
Settling Days, September 30 and October 15 and 29 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


The Slump continues as though there were no bottom to prices. 
There is not a market from Consols to Kaffirs in which there are 
not bargains, and yet I am compelled to continue my oft-repeated 
advice to my readers not to buy stocks for which they cannot afford 
to pay. : 

“Tt is a long lane that has no turning,” and sooner or later the 
turn must come, but there is really no sign of it at present. In fact, 
at the time of writing there are more signs of a still lower level in 
prices than of any immediate recovery. I must not go beyond 
generalities. If I indicated the actual weak spots known only to 
myself and a few 
others I might 
precipitate the 
very mischief we 
are all anxious 
to avoid, but I 
am bound to 
admit that there 
is some definite 
justification for 
the extreme 
caution now 
manifested by 
banks and 
finance houses 
and by some 
operators who ine 
normal times 
deal freely in 
big lines and 
face big risks. “Standard” and ‘‘Bankers’ Magazine” 

Money.— 
There was no 
alteration in the 
Bank rate on 
Thursday and 
the return indi- 
cated that there 
was no need for 
any advance, 
N otwithstand- 
ing £276,000 in 
gold withdrawn 
for abroad there 
was an increase 
of £379,169 in 
the total  re- 
serves, which 
amounted to 
53°82 of the 
liabilities. 

At the same 
time if there 
should be any considerable renewal in the German demand for gold 
it is clear that the Bank must again advance its rate. 


“Daily News” 


America is the centre of the cyclonic disturbance which has made 
our financial barometer fall, but it is clear that the “shorts” are 
heavily committed and are pushing for a panic with almost desperate 
energy. 

Unfortunately there is much to favour them and it is more 
than likely that they may succeed. It is significant that the assets 
of the. Consolidated Lake Superior Company, which cost over 
£,6,000,000, are to be sold by auction to realise advances by Speyer 
and Co. of less than £2,000,000. No one is willing to lend 
to an American “trust” even on adequate security, and the position 
of some of the American banks who are loaded up with the undigested 
securities of these ‘‘ water-logged ” concerns must be uncomfortable 
in the extreme. 

Nevertheless, considering the magnitude of the account open for 
the fall in Wall Street it is probable that if the “bears” cannot 
screw the market down to panic pitch they may have a panic amongst 
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themselves and all start buying back at the same time, in which 
case the rebound in prices would be very sharp. 


Electric Power.—Next week I propose dealing somewhat fully 
with this subject. 


The City Editor.—Some few months ago I gave in these columns 
a biographical sketch of Mr. Charles Duguid, the able City editor of the 
Morning Post. 1 am pleased this week to bring before my readers 
the photographs of four notable and representative City editors. It 
will be seen that they have neither the nimbus of the saint nor the horns 
and cloven hoof of the Prince of Darkness. And really your typical 
City editor loves to keep in the shade, realising as he does that most 
effective work is done when his personality is kept in the background. 
Therefore I esteem it a privilege that I am enabled to give a few 
salient facts relating to some of our leading guides in finance. 

With the ever-extending frontiers of joint-stock development 
attracting more and more people to enter into new concerns— 
although at the moment there is a lull in the company-promoting 
world—the post of City editor is one of great and growing responsi- 
bility. There was a time when the money article to many thousands 
of readers was 
the column 
never read, but 
with Consols 
dropping as if 
they were a 
mere speculative 
mining counter, 
and with the in- 
crease of know- 
ledge the public 
has gained of 
the technicalities 
used by the 
writer and of the 
tules and me- 
thods of the 
Stock Exchange, 
the money ar- 
ticle has become 
a very live 
column, not only 
to the gentlemen 
who in pro- 
sperous times are 
wont to drive in 
fine style to the 
City wid the 
Embankment 
but to the lady 
and gentleman 
known by the 
all - embracing 
title of “the 
general reader.” 
Hence the inte- 
rest shown in 
those responsible 
for the column. 

An authority 
in monetary 
matters has de- 
clared that many 
City articles are 
written by those who have never laboured at the elementary grammar 
or arithmetic of the subject and who make up for their lack of know- 
ledge by an overdose of smartness. However, amid an abundance 
of commonplaceness and mediocrity, this age of finance has called 
forth many writers whose acquaintance with their subject is deep and 
wide—men who take their work more seriously than those who have 
nothing more than a keen scent for the latest bit of garbage and 
whose chief function is to indulge in profitable mud-throwing. 

The City editor with experience is generally a pessimist—some 
more so than others. His opinion has often to be given on insuffi- 
cient data, mainly owing to the rapidity with which his work has to be 
done. Unlike a judge, he cannot have all the evidence before him. 
Further, he has to be judge, jury, witness, and ofttimes, when his criti- 
cism is distasteful, prisoner at the bar. He has to avoid the mere 
repetition of figures and, on the other hand, his strictures must not 
be captious or censorious. He must avoid the picturesque—-anything 
in the nature of a purple passage he must ruthlessly delete—and yet 
his manner of dealing with prosaic facts and statistics must show 
some literary grace. 


“Daily Chronicle” and ‘Investors’ Review” 


“*Yorkshire Post” 


A NOTABLE GROUP OF CITY EDITORS 


“ 
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If he confines himself to a ‘statement of facts the City editor is 
eZarded as a poor and colourless creature. If he takes a view he is 
described by the cynical as a “bull” or a “bear.” If he is unduly 
sensitive to the sneers and innuendoes of the cynical he finds life a 
continual apology, and is driven to the sad pass of living. upon testi- 
monials. There have been City editors who have abused their trust, 
and unhappily the case of Rubery v. Grant does not now stand out as a 
solitary instance of defection.- Still, when all is said, the City editors 
of the great dailies have an unsullied reputation and are able to 
stand upon a character solid and massive. There are some men of 
whom it is impossible to palm off lies. 

When Mr. Stead was making the courageous attempt to launch 
an ideal daily paper under a very thin disguise he sketched Mr. A. 
J. Wilson, then of the Standard, as his ideal City editor. Mr, Wilson 
would not admit such a claim. Bold, vigorous, and unsparing as 
he is in his writings, the City editor of the Daily Chronicle and 
editor of the Juzvestors’ Review is of a most retiring disposition. 
He has acquired as an instrument necessary to him an extra- 
‘ordinarily vivid style—his critics say an extravagant style. He 
uses it as a bludgeon. But in reality Mr. Wilson is diffident and 
tender. Politics and finance, however, are to him a real thing, and 
we are inclined to think he would agree with Mark Rutherford that 
men who are totally, not merely superficially, at variance cannot 
easily be friends. If they areso much the worse for their Radicalism, 
and Toryism or, say, their Free Trade or Protectionism. Mr. Wilson 
has some real hatreds, and a persual of his paper quickly locates one 
or other of his strong aversions. 

Of course, the charge usually levelled at Mr. Wilson is that he is 
a pessimist. Some public speakers who are described as theatrical 
are really dramatic. It is a nice distinction but it means much. Mr, 
Wilson replies to his critics that a long experience in the City has 
taught him that financier and investor alike are over sanguine, and 
that a sceptical attitude in the long run is justified; indeed, the 
“ present discontent ” gives marked emphasis to his standpoint. 

For the most part Mr. Wilson was privately educated, and for 
some years attended the small grammar school of Turiff. Heisa 
native of Banffshire and was born in 1841. His father was Mr. G. 
W. Wilson of the famous Aberdeen photographic firm. At the 
outset of his career he was engaged in a country lawyer’s office, where 
all kinds of agency and general legal business was carried through. 
He then entered his father’s business, and on the retirement of a 
partner he became when quite young the manager of the business, 
and it did not suffer at his hands. But he always had a strong bent 
for literature. Eventually he drifted into journalism, and after an 
interesting provincial experience became connected with the Econo- 
mist through the introduction of Mr. R. H. Hutton of the Spectator. 

On the resignation of Mr. Sampson from the 7¢mes in 1874 Mr. 
Wilson joined that journal to assist Mr. Crump in the City office. 
Later he became City editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, then under 
the guidance of Mr. John Morley. The manager of the Zzmes 
sought the assistance of Mr. Robert Giffen to fill the post left vacant 
by Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Chamberlain, then the President of the 
Board of Trade, sent for Mr. Wilson to see whether he would accept 
the headship of the Statistical Department of the Board of Trade, 
which Mr. Giffen, in view of his accession to the Zzmes, had just 
resigned. However, Mr. Giffen withdrew his resignation and Mr. 
Wilson continued at the Pall Mall Gazette. In the spring of 1883 
he joined the Standard. All but my youngest readers are aware of 
the notable work he did for that journal for fifteen or sixteen years. 
On resigning that post he became City editor of the Daily Chronicle, 
the position he now holds. Mr. Wilson for many years nursed an 
ideal. It was none other than that each writer should have his own 
journal, and that the organs of opinion should be the expression of 
the mind of individual writers. His dream was fulfilled when he 
launched the Jzvestors’? Review, which for many years has been one 
of the most notable and characteristic of our financial weeklies. 

When Mr. Wilson left the S¢andard much curiosity was evinced 
as to who would succeed to the powerful and responsible position. 
The authorities at Shoe Lane made an admirable and wise selection 
when they appointed Mr. A. W. Kiddy in 1899 to the post. Mr. 
Kiddy, as was the case with his predecessor on the Standard, 
received training in an important commercial house before he became 
assistant to the late Mr. Arthur Ellis, then the able City editor of the 
Daily News, This was in 1890, and on that gentleman leaving the 
Bouverie Street journal to go upon the 7%mes Mr. Kiddy served 
for a short time under Mr. Edward R. McDermott, the successor to 
Mr. Ellis. Also on the much-lamented death of Mr. Ellis in 1895 
he became editor of the Bankers’ Magazine, a position which he 
still holds in addition to the City editorship of the Standard. 
Adhering in the main to the older form of journalism Mr. Kiddy 
has introduced the elements of new financial journalism in its more 
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favourable and conservative aspects. He is a live journalist, ex- 
presses his views with the greatest freedom, and on many notable 
occasions has scored with important exclusive information. Above 
all things Mr. Kiddy, in the words of Emerson, “hugs his fact.” In 
banking and the other higher branches of finance the Standard 
article has a reputation second to none. The highest compliment 
that can be paid him is that he; still in the heyday of comparative 
youth, splendidly fills the chair vacated by his able predecessor. 

And the like compliment can be paid to the City editor of the 
Daily News, who succeeded another powerful journalist, the 
late Mr. Arthur Ellis. Mr. Edward McDermott comes of a journa- 
listic family. His father, who died recently, was ‘rightly described 
as the doyen in the newspaper world. His brother ‘is the gifted 
City editor of the Daily Graphic, whilst his son, who serves under 
him, inherits all his father’s sterling qualities. He served his 
time as a civil engineer, was subsequently secretary to Sir John 
Rose, the Finance Minister of Canada, and afterwards with his 
London firm of Morton, Rose and Co. He has been for about a 
decade City editor of the Daily News and for more than twenty years 
associated with the Raz/way News, of which he is now joint editor. 

As joint editor of the Radlway News Mr. McDermott’s acquaint- 
ance with all the ramifications of railway management and finance 
is wide and extensive, and not only in the Daz/y News but in earlier 
days reviews and less ephemeral publications have contained much 
noteworthy work from the pen of Mr. McDermott. His article is 
characterised by much thoughtful and solid criticism, but like his 
predecessor he has no love of the new journalism, at all events in its 
weaker and more objectionable forms. 

As an indication of the genuine admiration and respect in which 
Mr. McDermott is held in influential City quarters I have excellent 
reason to know that during the memorable period covered by the 
war, and when the City viewed with something like abhorrence the 
unconventional politics of the Bouverie Street journal, the popularity 
of the City editor was not one whit diminished nor was his article 
the less appreciated. 

Last but by no means least I have to refer to the Yorkshire 
Post. Everyone with the merest acquaintance with our English 
journals is aware of the power and prestige of this journal. Its cir- 
culation is enormous, and not a little of the success is due to its able 
and exhaustive City article. Nothing of importance in the City 
escapes the vigilance of Mr. W. H. Hackett, and in a marked degree he 
combines the older and newer journalism, the journal for many years 
past having given its readers bright and solid City notes, prospectus 
criticism, and the like. Mr. Hackett’s article is no bare review of 
the markets, and I do not know where to look for a more complete 
body of financial, not to say commercial, news and comment. The 
City editor was born in 1853, educated at the Manchester Grammar 
School, and spent fourteen years in a shipping firm in that city, 
doing occasional journalistic work. In 1883 he came up to London for 
a Manchester paper. He subsequently joined the S/a/zs¢ as sub- 
editor and in January, 1890, became City editor of the Yorkshire 
Post, rightly described as ‘‘the Zzmes of the North.” He is one of 
a little army who have raised the journal to such a high pinnacle. 
Here is the best evidence of, its success, The Yorkshire Post 
shares (Yorkshire Conservative Newspaper Company) were last 
quoted at £113 to £115 for the £10 share with £7 paid up. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS 


The following rules must be strictly observed by correspondents 
desiring answers to their letters from the City Editor :— 


(x) Every letter must be strictly confined to financial topics, must be moderate in 
length, and must contain the correct name and address of the writer, not 
for publication but as a guarantee of good faith, 


(2) The reply, if published, will appear under the nom de plume (if any) selected 
by the correspondent, or otherwise under his initials, 


(3) Gratuitous answers will only be given in these columns. If an answer by 
post is required the sum of 5s. must be enclosed and a stamped directed 
envelope. 


(4) Letters should be received as ealy as possible by the City Editor, who will 
endeavour to obtain all reasonable information to enable him to answer 
promptly the inquiries of correspondents, but the proprietors of THE 
TATLER cannot accept any responsibility for the accuracy or correctness of 
any answer or information given, and correspondents acting thereon must do 
so entirely on their own responsibility. 


(5) All replies, whether published in these columns or sent by post, must be 
regarded as confidential communications. Anonymous letters will not be 
answered, nor can answers be given to inquiries of an advertising character. 


(6) Inquiries involving investigations of a legal character must be accompanied by 
a fee of 5s. and a clear statement of the facts. The City Editor cannot 
undertake investigations of an _elaborate or intricate character or the 
examination of lengthy accounts. 


(7) All letters should be despatched at latest on Thursday in each week 
addressed :— 


The City Editor, 
“The Tatler,” at 
Great New Street, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 


